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TAO-KUANG TO PRESIDENT TYLER 
Cau Surn—cura ER 


Cotums1A UNIVERSITY 


The document to be discussed in this essay is the letter of reply 
from the emperor of the Tao-kuang 3436 era to President Tyizr, 
dated December 16, 1844. Ch‘i-ying #3, “ Kiying ” as given in 
English,’ transmitted this letter to Peter PARKER? who, on January 
23, 1845, forwarded it from Canton JR) to Caleb Cusine who 
was then in Washington,® and by whom it was delivered to the 
President through the State Department, under date of June 21, 
1845. 


Thus it took one month and seven days from Peking to Canton; 
and a further four months and twenty-nine days from Canton to 
Washington. The President’s original letter to the Emperor was 
dated July 12, 1843;* and from this date we may calculate that 
he received his reply only one year, ten months, and nine days 


later. So leisurely, ninety-seven years ago, was communication be- 
tween the United States and China. Before reaching his destina- 
tion, an American wayfarer had ordinarily to travel by sea south 


* Ch‘i-ying’s date of birth unknown; died on June 29, 1858. He wrote a statement 
about the delivery of the Emperor’s letter to the President through Cusnine. The 
statement has been translated into English and is given right after CusHtna’s despatch, 
dated June 21, 1845. Cf. China Despatches (to be abbreviated as C.D.; they are 
State Department manuscript volumes now stored in the National Archives), vol. 2. 

* For Peter Parker’s (1804-1888) biography see Alexander Wrtir, Memorials of 
Protestant Missionaries, published in 1867, p. 81. 

® Caleb Cusuina (1800-1879) was appointed as the first Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China on May 8, 1843. He arrived at Macao on Feb. 27, 
1844; and left Macao to return to Washington on Aug. 27, 1844, resigning on March 
4, 1845. The dates for Cushing’s arrival at and departure from Macao are given in the 
Despatches from Cusuine to A. P. Upsuur, Feb. 28, 1844, and to John C. Catnoun, 
Aug. 27, 1844. Cf. C.D., vol. 1, no. 82; vol. 2, no. 95. For his appointment and 
resignation see the Biographical Directory of the American Congress 1774 to 1924. 

“The President’s letter was early translated into Chinese. One of the copies is also 
given in the C. D., vol. 2, no. 74, enclosure F. 2. 
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of the continent of Africa, which was the normal route for shipping 
and sailing from the east coast of the United States. 

The original document, which we reproduce here in its entirety, 
forms a scroll of heavy yellow silk, 764 inches in length and 27% 
inches in width, mounted on linen with a cover of brocade, and 
rolled on a wooden rod. It is kept in a yellow silk case. The text 
is written both in Chinese and Manchu,“ with the imperial seal 
in both languages-at the top and between the two texts, reading 
“ Ch‘ih-ming chih-pao #472,” which thus proves its authen- 
ticity, and which may be translated as “ The Precious (seal) of 
Imperial Warrant.” It was preserved in the State Department 
until 1938, when it was transferred to the National Archives.® 
Whether the Chinese text of this letter has been published or not, 
I have not been able to ascertain, but, in its original form, it 
probably has not yet come to public attention.® 

The contents of the letter may be outlined as follows: 


1. Greetings to the President. 

2. The Emperor’s acknowledgment of receipt of the President’s 
letter, which had been transmitted by CusHiIna. 

3. Advice to CusHING not to come to Peking, pending matters 
to be settled with Ch‘i-ying at Canton. 

4. Ratification of the treaty of Wang Hiya 4, July 3, 1844. 
(According to this treaty, citizens of the United States were 
permitted to trade at Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and 
Shanghai.) 

5. Friendly relations to be maintained and promoted indefinitely. 


Caleb Cusutine, the Minister, upon his arrival in Macao on 
February 27, 1844, had written to the Acting Governor of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi, named Cu‘éine Yii-ts‘ai AR (died 1858), 


‘* In the present note no consideration has been given to the Manchu text. 

5 It was transferred from the State Department to the National Archives at some 
date between March 16 and 19, 1938. 

* The text should have been published in China; but it does not appear in various 
collections of Chinese documentary materials such as: (I) Ta Ch‘ing shih lu KY 
BR (2) Ch‘ou pan i wu shih mo MEME BREA, (8) Ch'ing chi wai chiao shih liao 
TEAS ZE EBL, (4) Wen hsien ts‘ung pien MRE, (5) Chang ku ts‘ung pien 
EA. 
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expressing a wish to proceed to Peking, so that he might deliver 
the President’s letter in person to the Emperor, and also attempt 
to negotiate a treaty of amity.’ The Chinese government would 
not agree to this, although Cusuine, during his career in China, 
attempted to go to Peking no less than six times.® He tried in 
every way possible to carry out this original plan. In the first 
place, he informed the Governor that United States warships 
would soon arrive—as they actually did—at the Cantonese port of 
Huang-p‘u #4, implying indirectly that, if he were stopped, he 
might resort to force.® 

In the second place, on May 4, he sent the Governor a descrip- 
tive essay in Chinese, showing the size and great wealth of the 
United States.”? As a result of these letters, and because of the 
increasing urgency of the situation, the Emperor appointed Ch‘- 
ying of the Imperial clan to meet Cusninc. Their first meeting 
took place soon afterwards, May 31, at Macao."* On July 3 follow- 
ing this meeting the treaty of Wang Hiya was signed,” establishing 
commercial relations between the two countries according to the 
principle of mutual benefit. The United States attributed this 
success to CusHt1N@’s skillful diplomatic maneuvers. 


7 Despatch from Cusuine to Cu‘Ena Yii-ts‘ai, Feb. 27, 1844. Cf. C. D., vol. 1, no. 38. 

® Despatches from Cusnine to Cu‘ina Yii-ts‘ai, Feb. 27, March 28, Apr. 4, 13, 16, 
May 9. Cf. C. D., vol. 1, nos. $8, 46, 48, 56, 57. Anson BurLincAME (1820-1870) was 
actually the first U. S. Minister sent formally to Peking, on July 14, 1861. 

® Governor Cu‘ENG, in his letter to Cusuina, dated April 21, requested that he wait 
for an order from the Emperor, and thus avoid any resort to force. (The Chinese it 
should be remembered, had just concluded their “ Opium War” with England in 1842.) 
For this correspondence, see C. D., vol. 1, no. 56, dated April 13, 19, 21; no. 59, dated 
May 9, 1844. 

1° Brief Account of the United States of America, both in English and Chinese, is 
enclosed in the despatch from Cusuine to A. P. Upsuur, April 11, 1844. The receipt 
of this account was acknowledged in the despatch from Cu‘éne Yii-ts‘ai to CusHINa, 
May 4, 1844. Cf. C. D., vol. 1, nos., 49, 57. 

11 Despatch from Ch‘i-ying to Cushing, May 31, 1844. Cf. C.D., vol. 2, no. 67. 

12 A banquet in honor of its signing was held on the same day at Ch‘i-ying’s head- 
quarters. A reproduction of the original treaty in Chinese can be found in Hunter 
Mrter’s book, Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America, 
vol. 4, pp. 577-598. Ratifications of the treaty were exchanged on Dec. 31, 1845, by 
Ch‘i-ying and James Brpte (1783-1848), Commander in Chief of the American Naval 
Forces and Acting Minister and Commissioner to China. Cf. C. D., vol. 2, no. 71; vol. 


3, no. 6. 
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It is interesting to note that in CusHtNc’s letters, he signed his 
name as “ Ku-shéng ” using the character # which means “ holy.” 
In the Emperor’s letter the character #, meaning “ flourishing,” 
was used. Evidently it was not thought appropriate for a foreigner 
to use the more exalted term.** 

The Emperor’s letter was translated into English by Peter 
Parker, and although no date for it exists, it was presumably done 
soon after he received it on January 23, 1845.* It has been pub- 
lished by Hunter Miter in his book Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts of the United States of America.® 

Parker’s translation of the letter here discussed was revised 
sometime between 1925 and 1927 by Raymond Parker TENNEy, 
who was then assigned to the Division of Far Eastern Affairs, in 
the Department of State.** Tenney’s translation is, in my opinion, 
simple and comparatively clear; but there is no way to ascertain 
whether it has been published or not.?’ 

The translation reads as follows: 


“ His Imperial Majesty hopes the President is well. WE have graciously commanded 
that the Imperial middle flowery (kingdom) and (the countries of) the inner and 
outer seas are to be regarded as one family.* Early in the Spring the Commissioner 
of your honorable country, Caleb Cushing, presented his credentials. He came from a 
great distance to Our Province of Kwangtung, passing through many seas and suffering 
many hardships before arriving at his destination. We could not bear to order him 
to submit to the hardships of further travel (and thus) he was prevented from coming 
to Peking and being received in audience. WE specially appointed as Imperial Com- 
missioner Ch‘i Ying (Kiying), an Imperial Clansman, to receive him and to negotiate 
all business. Subsequently the Imperial Commissioner submitted to US your letter, 
respectfully petitioning that the contents be noted. It was read with much pleasure 
and gratification.** The regulations of trade which have been agreed to have received 


18 CusHING’s correspondence with Chinese officials was always in the latter language, 
so the initiative had come from him. 

14 ParKer’s original translation is given in the C. D., vol. 2. 

18 Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America, vol. 4, 
pp. 661-662. President TyueEr’s letter, the one dated July 12, 1843, is also reproduced 
on p. 661. 

16 For Raymond Parker Tenney’s (born September 13, 1887) biography, see Register 
of the Department of State, January, 1928. 

17 Tenney’s actual translation is not mentioned by Hunter Mruer. It is, however, 
with the imperial letter in the Archives. 

* This sentence should be translated: Since receiving the mandate to rule over China 
WE have regarded [the countries] within and beyond the seas as one family. 

** The last two sentences should be translated: Subsequently the Imperial Com- 
missioner submitted your letter for examination. Its sincerity is of the highest order, 
its sentiments well-expressed. After opening and reading it WE were very much pleased. 
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OUR careful consideration. They are carefully and minutely drawn up and are satis- 
factory. They are to be eternally respected. Citizens of the United States are permitted 
to proceed to Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai and are free to engage in 
trade at these places in accordance with the articles (of the regulations). This will 
promote friendly relations for all time and be of mutual benefit to the peoples of our 
two countries. It is expected that the President will also be much gratified. 


“Tao Kuang 24th year, 11th moon, 7th day (Dec. 16, 1844) .” 
SEAL. 
Of TenneEy’s notes to this letter, the following has been quoted 
by Hunter Mruuer: 


“ The characters for ‘ President’ are used without honorifics while those for ‘ Emperor ’ 
are preceded by the character ‘Great.’ The importance of the Emperor is emphasized 
by the position of the three characters for ‘The Great Emperor (His Imperial 
Highness)’ at the beginning of the letter. The opening sentence is in colloquial 
Chinese, as if addressed to an illiterate person. The second sentence requires no 
comment.” 7° 

Since this first exchange of ceremonial letters in 1844, relations 
between the United States and China have been steadily increasing. 
They have progressed to such a degree that now, almost a century 
later, we have actually become “Allies ” as well as “ Friends.” In 
this light, it may not be without interest to turn back, as we have 
done, to the very first exchange of letters between rulers of the 


two countries. 


18 Cf, Treaties and International Acts of the United States of America, vol. 4, p. 662. 











SAMVEGA, “AESTHETIC SHOCK” 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY 


Boston Museum or Fine Arts 


The Pali word samvega is often used to denote the shock or 
wonder that may be felt when the perception of a work of art 
becomes a serious experience. In other contexts the root vij, with 
or without the intensive prefix sam, or other prefixes such as pra, 
“forth,” implies a swift recoil from or trembling at something 
feared. For example, the rivers freed from the Dragon, “rush 
forth” (pra vivijre, Rgveda X.111.9), Tvastr “ quakes” (vevij- 
yate) at Indra’s wrath (ib. I.80.14), men “tremble” (sam 
viujante) at the roar of a lion (Atharva Veda VIII.7.15), birds 
“ are in a tremor ” at the sight of a falcon (ib. VI. 21. 6) ; a woman 
“ trembles ” (samvijjati) and shows agitation (samvegam apajjati) 
at the sight of her father-in-law, and so does a monk who forgets 
the Buddha (Majjhima Nikaya, I. 186); a good horse aware of 
the whip is “ inflamed and agitated” (atapino samvejino, Dham- 
mapada 144); and as a horse is “cut” by the lash, so may the 
good man be “ troubled ” (samvijjati) and show agitation (sam- 
vega) at the sight of sickness or death, “ because of which agita- 
tion he pays close heed, and both physically verifies the ultimate 
truth (parama saccam, the ‘ moral ’)* and presciently penetrates 
it” (Anguttara Nikaya II.116). “I will proclaim,” the Buddha 
says, “ the cause of my dismay (samvegam) , wherefore I trembled 
(samvizitam maya): it was when I saw peoples floundering like 
fish when ponds dry up, when I beheld man’s strife with man, that 
I felt fear” (or “horror ”), and so it went “ until I saw the evil 
barb that festers in mens’ hearts ” (Sutta Nipdta, 935-938) .? 


1 The ultimate significance (paramartha-satyam) as distinguished (vijnatam) from 
the mere facts in which it is exemplified (see Pattcavimsa Brahmana X. 12. 5, XIX. 6.1 
and Chandogya Upanisad, VII. 16, 17 with Sankaracarya’s Commentary). 

* We also feel the horror; but do we see the barb when we consider Picasso’s Guernica, 
or have we “ desired peace, but not the things that make for peace”? For the most 
part, our “aesthetic” approach stands between us and the content of the work of 
art, of which only the surface concerns us. 


174 
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The emotional stimulus of painful themes may be evoked 
deliberately when the will or mind (citta) is sluggish, “ then he 
stirs it up (samvejeti) by a consideration of the Eight Emotional 
Themes” (attha-samvega-vatthini) (birth, old age, sickness, 
death and sufferings arising in four other ways) ; in the resulting 
state of distress, he then “ gladdens* (or thrills, sampahanseti, 
Skr. hrs, ‘rejoice’ etc.) it by the recollection of the Buddha, the 
Eternal Law and the Communion of Monks, when it is in need of 
such gladdening ” (Visuddhi Magga, 135). A poignant realization 
of the transience of natural beauty may have the same effect: in 
the Yuvanjaya Jataka, the Crown Prince (uparaja) “one day 
early in the morning mounted his splendid chariot and went out 
in all his great splendor to disport himself in the park. He saw on 
the tree-tops, the tips of the grasses, the ends of branches, on 
every spider’s web and thread, and on the points of the rushes, 
dew-drops hanging like so many strings of pearls.” He learns 
from his charioteer that that is what men call “ dew.” When he 
returns in the evening the dew has vanished. The charioteer tells 
him that that is what happens when the sun rises. When the 
Prince hears this, he is “ deeply moved ” (samnvegappatto hutva) , 
and he realises that “‘ The living constitution of such as we are is 
just like these drops of dew;* I must be rid of disease, old age and 
death; I must take leave of my parents, and turn to the life of a 
wandering monk.” And so it was that “ using as support of con- 
templation simply a dew-drop (ussdvabindum eva Grammanam 
katva) he realised that the Three Modes of Becoming (Conative, 
Formal, and Informal) are so many blazing fires. . . . Even as the 
dew-drop on blades of grass when the sun gets up, such is the 
life of men ” (J. IV. 120-122) . 

Here it is a thing lovely in itself that provides the initial stimu- 
lus to reflection, but it is not so much the beautiful thing as it is 
the perception of its evanescence that induces recollection. On the 


° A learned preacher’s discourse is said to convince (samdadapeti) , inflame (samuttejeti) 
and gladden (sampahanseti) the congregation of monks (Samyutta Nikdya II. 280). 

“The dew-drop is here, as are other symbols elsewhere, a “ support of contemplation 
(dhiyalamba). The whole passage, with its keen perception of natural beauty and of 
its lesson anticipates the point of view that is characteristic for Zen Buddhism. 
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other hand, the “ shock ” or “ thrill ” need not involve a recoil, but 
may be one of supersensual delight. For example, the cultivation 
of the Seven Factors of Awakening (to Truth), accompanied by 
the notion of the Arrest (of the vicious causes of all pathological 
conditions) , of which the seventh is an Impartiality (wpekha) * 
that issues in Deliverance (vossagga = avasarga) “ conduces to 
great profit, great ease, a great thrill (maha samvega) and great 
gree” (Samyutta Nikaya V. 134). 

So far, then, samvega is a state of shock, agitation, fear, awe, 
wonder or delight induced by some physically or mentally poignant 
experience. It is a state of feeling, but always more than a merely 
physical reaction. The “shock” is essentially one of the reali- 
sation of the implications of what are strictly speaking only the 
aesthetic surfaces of phenomena that may be liked or disliked 
as such. The complete experience transcends this condition of 
“ irritability.” 

It will not, then, surprise us to find that it is not only in connec- 
tion with natural objects (such as the dew-drop) or events (such 
as death) but also in connection with works of art, and in fact 
whenever or wherever perception (aic@jo1s) leads to a serious ex- 
perience, that we are really shaken. So we read that “The man 
of learning (pandito = doctor) ®° cannot but be deeply stirred (sam- 
vijjetheva, i.e. samvegam kareyya) by stirring situations (sam- 
vejaniyesu thanesu). So may an ardent master monk, putting all 
things to the test of prescience, living the life of peace, and not 
puffed up, but one whose will has been given its quietus, attain 
to the wearing out of Ill”: there are, in fact, two things that 
conduce to a monk’s well-being, contentment and spiritual-con- 
tinence, viz. his radical premise, and “ the thrill that should be 
felt in thrilling situations ” (Itivuttaka, 30). We see from this 
text (and from S. V. 134 cited above) that the “ thrill ” (samvega) , 


5The upekkhaka (wpa + Viks) corresponds to the preksaka (pra+Viks) of Maitri 
Upanisad 11.7, i.e. the divine and impartial “looker on ” at the drama of which all the 
world, our “ selves ” included, is the stage. 

° Docti rationem componendi intelligunt, etiam indocti voluptatem (Quintillian, IX. 
4.116, based on Plato, Timaeus 80 B). Nam qui canit quod non sapit, diffinitur bestia 
... Non verum facit ars cantorem, sed documentum (Guido d’Arezzo) . 
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experienced under suitable conditions, if it can still in some sense 
be thought of as an emotion, is by no means merely an interested 
aesthetic response, but much rather what we so awkwardly term 
delight of a “ disinterested aesthetic contemplation,”’—a contra- 
diction in terms, but “ you know what I mean.” 

Now there are, in particular, “ Four sightly places whereat the 
believing clansman should be deeply moved ” (cattari kula-puttassa 
dassaniyam samvejaniyani thandani) ; they are those four in which 
the layman can say ‘ Here the Buddha was born! ’, ‘ Here he at- 
tained to the Total Awakening, and was altogether the Wake! ’, 
‘ Here did he first set agoing the incomparable Wheel of the Law,’ 
and ‘Here was he despirated, with the despiration (nzbbana-) 
that leaves no residuum (of occasion of becoming)!’ ... And 
there will come to these places believers, monks and sisters, and 
layfolk, men and women, and so say .. . and those of these who 
die in the course of their pilgrimage to such monuments (cetiya) , 
in serenity of will (pasanna-citta) will be regenerated after death 
in the happy heaven-world” (Digha Nikaya II. 141, 142, cf. 
Anguttara Nikaya 1.136, II. 120). 

As the words dassaniya (darsaniya) “ sightly,” “ sight-worthy,” 
commonly applied to visible works of art (as sravaniya, “ worth 
hearing” is said of audible works), and cetiya,’ “ monument,” 
imply, and as we also know from abundant literary and archeo- 
logical evidence, these four sacred places or stations were marked 
by monuments, e. g. the still extant Wheel of the Law set up on a 
pillar in the Deer Park at Benares on the site of the first preaching. 
Furthermore, as we also know, these pilgrim stations could be sub- 
stituted for by similar monuments set up elsewhere, or even con- 
structed on such a small scale as to be kept in a private chapel or 
carried about, to be similarly used as supports of contemplation. 
The net result is, then, that icons (whether “ aniconic,” as at first, 
or “ anthropomorphic,” somewhat later) serving as reminders of 
the great moments of the Buddha’s life and participating in his 


99 66 


7™On the different kinds of cetiya, and their function as substitutes for the visible 
presence of the Deus absconditus, see the Kdalingabodhi Jataka (J.IV.228) and my 
“Nature of Buddhist Art ” in Rowland and Coomaraswamy, Wall-paintings of Central 
Asia, India and Ceylon, Boston, 1938. 
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essence, are to be regarded as “ stations ” at the sight of which a 
“shock ” or “thrill” may and should be experienced by monk 
or layman. 

Samvega, then, refers to the experience that may be felt in the 
presence of a work of art, when we are struck by it, as a horse 
might be struck by a whip. It is, however, assumed that like the 
good horse we are more or less trained, and hence that more than 
a merely physical shock is involved; the blow has a meaning for 
us, and the realization of that meaning, in which nothing of the 
physical sensation survives, is still a part of the shock. These two 
phases of the shock are, indeed, normally felt together as parts of 
an instant experience; but they can be logically distinguished, and 
since there is nothing peculiarly artistic in the mere sensibility 
that all men and animals share, it is with the latter aspect of the 
shock that we are chiefly concerned. In either phase, the external 
signs of the experience may be emotional, but while the signs may 
be alike, the conditions they express are unlike. In the first phase, 
there is really a disturbance, in the second there is the experience 
of a peace that cannot be described as an emotion in the sense 
that fear and love or hate are emotions. It is for this reason that 
Indian rhetoricians have always hesitated to reckon “ Peace” 
(santi) as a “flavor” (rasa) in one category with the other 
“ flavors.” 

In the deepest experience that can be induced by a work of art 
(or other reminder) our very being is shaken (samvijita) to its 
roots. The “ Tasting of the Flavor” that is no longer any one 
flavor is, as the Sahitya Darpana puts it, “ the very twin brother 
of the tasting of God ”; it involves, as the word “ disinterested ” 
implies, a self-naughting—a semetipsa liquescere—and it is for this 
reason that it can be described as “ dreadful,” even though we 
could not wish to avoid it. For example, it is of this experience 
that Eric Gill writes that “At the first impact I was so moved by 
the (Gregorian) chant ... as to be almost frightened . . . This 
was something alive . . . I knew infallibly that God existed and 
was a living God” (Autobiography, 1940, p. 187). I have myself 
been completely dissolved and broken up by the same music, and 
had the same experience when reading aloud Plato’s Apology. That 
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‘ 


cannot have been an “ aesthetic ” emotion, such as could have 
been felt in the presence of some insignificant work of art, but 
represents the shock of conviction that only an intellectual art can 
deliver, the body-blow that is delivered by any perfect and there- 
fore convincing statement of truth. On the other hand, I must 
confess that realism in religious art I find only disgusting and not 
at all moving, and that what is commonly called pathos in art 
generally makes me laugh; and I dare say there is nothing unusual 
in that. The point is that a liability to be overcome by the truth 
has nothing to do with sentimentality; it is well known that the 
mathematician can be overcome in this way, when he finds a per- 
fect expression that subsumes innumerable separate observations. 
But this shock can be felt only if we have learned to recognize 
truth when we see it. I can give one more example, that of Plotinus’ 
overwhelming words, “ Do you mean to say that they have seen 
God and do not remember him? Ah no, it is that they see him 
now and always. Memory is for those who have forgotten ” 
(Enneads, IV. 4.6). To feel the full force of this “ thunderbolt 
(vajra) * one must have had at least an inkling of what is involved 
in the Platonic and Indian doctrine of Recollection.’ In the ques- 
tion, “ Did He who made the lamb make thee?” there is an in- 
comparably harder blow than there is in “ Only God can make a 
tree,” which could as well have been said of a flea or a cutworm. 
With Socrates, “ We cannot give the name of ‘ art’ to anything 
irrational” (Gorgias, 465 A) ; nor with the Buddhist think of any 
but significant works of art as “ stations where the shock of awe 
should be felt.” 


8“ The ‘thunderbolt’ is a hard saying that hits you in the eye” (vajram pratyaksa- 
nisthuram, Dasaripa 1.64). Cf. St. Augustine’s “O axe, hewing the rock! ” 
° Cf. Meno 81C and Phaedrus 248 C. 
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Summary: Hitherto it has been taken for granted both by Chinese and Western 
historians of Peking, such as BrETSCHNEIDER and Bovumtuarp, that the present Forbidden 
City was first built de novo by Kubilai Khan when he chose Peking as his capital and 
shifted its site quite far to the northeast of the former Chin city. The present article 
is a résumé of the chief facts that make this theory no longer tenable. It must hence- 
forth be taken as certain that Chin buildings previously existed on this site, east of the 
imperial lakes; that this Chin palace was of considerable size and dignity; and that it 
was, during the latter part of the dynasty, the established summer residence of the court. 

According to one version, the history of the Forbidden City in 
Peking begins with the legend of a distant holy mountain. This 
was so much esteemed for its wonder-working powers that to secure 
the benefit for the reigning dynasty of the Chin @ (1115-1234) 
it was actually carted—so we are told—to Peking from Mongolia. 
To provide it with a proper setting, furthermore, a lake was dug 
and an island thrown up, so that it might be placed in the midst 
of waters; at a site outside the walls and to the northeast of the 
old Chin capital, but to the west of the Forbidden City as we know 
it today. Thus were created the present San hai =%#, or Three 
Lakes, of the Imperial City; and the palace then built to the east 
of them was the predecessor of the present one, as can clearly be 
demonstrated. 

The above account of the original digging of this lake comes to 
us from a Yiian source, dating from about 1366, or only two years 
before the dynasty fell; and it is from the pen of no less reputed 
an author than T‘ao Tsung-i MURR (fl. cir. 1360), in a book 
titled Cho-kéng lu ®®##8k, which we may translate as “ Record 
upon Rest from the Plough,” since it was compiled by this poor 
but excellent scholar in the intervals of farming. 

We may begin our inquiry, then with a translation of T‘ao’s 
text, which reads as follows: * 


* With aid of a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 
* Cho-kéng lu (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an DoS EFI ed.), 1. 19a-20a. 
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“ The Wan-sui shan S3¥l] [a Yiian name for this island] lies 
to the northwest of the Forbidden City AW, facing south upon 
the T‘ai-yeh ch‘ih KW. The men of the Chin dynasty called 
it the Ch‘iung-hua tao MEI... . 

“A State Counsellor #28 of the province of Chekiang, Ho 
Té-érh #MBM? once stated that previously when he was serv- 
ing as Liu-shou-ssi tu-shih 4*FFI#b3 [a Yiian office to be 
rendered, perhaps, as Assistant Secretary of the Deputy Admini- 
stration (in Peking) ],° he had heard old men tell how at the 
time of the rise of the [Yiian] dynasty in the northern deserts, 
there was a hill in the frontier regions, the conformation of which 
was most imposing. Chin geomancers 49% said that this 
mountain had about it a king-making vital force 4 that was 
not to their own advantage; and the Chin schemed to overcome 
this but could put forth no plan. 

“At that time [between the two] countries, there were already 
many complications; but they sought to come to a good [under- 
standing],* presented gifts, and finally said that they had no 
other desire except to obtain a certain mountain in order to 
repress [evil spirits] within their own territory. 

“The Mongols] all [considered] the whole matter a paltry one, 
laughed and consented to it; and the men of Chin then sent out 
a great number of soldiery to dig it out and transport it to north 
of the city wall of Yu-chou M4/H [Peking], where they piled it 
together to make a hill. 


* This is the correct form of the name, as may be verified from the Ché-chiang 
t‘ung-chih Uys. chiian 116 (REZ). Commercial Press photolithographic 
ed., p. 2064/1. Both E. Brerscunewer, Recherches archéologiques et historiques sur 
Pékin et ses environs, Paris, 1879, p. 60, and Cuvu Chii-ling 3¢2¥$F in collaboration 
with K‘an To [j#, Yiian ta-tu kung-yiian t‘u-k‘ao JUKAD S Ab HS, Chung-kuo 
ying-tsao hsiieh-shé hui-k‘an Fp fg 2S Sh ae FI (Bulletin of the Society for Research 
in Chinese Architecture), vol. 1, no. 2 (Dec. 1930), 1-117, cf. p. $4, note 80, mistakenly 
give the surname as Ch‘ih Ie. 

* The Liu-shou-ssii was at this time in special charge of works and labor within the 
Forbidden City. Cf. Cho-kéng lu, 1. 20a, at the end of the above passage. 

“This would seem to have been about the mid-twelfth century: “En 1147, les Kin 
nouérent des relations d’amitié avec un peuple qui commengait 4 s’organiser au nord 
de leurs Etats, les Mongols (Mong-kou Rh) .” Lucien Gwert, Dictionnaire historique 
et géographique de la Mandchourie, 477. 
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“After that they opened out a lake AAMT, planted flowers 
and trees, and built palace halls, to make of it a place for imperial 
recreation. 

“No long time after this the Chin dynasty fell, and the em- 
peror Shih [-tsu], [Kubilai], moved his capital [to this place]. In 
the fourth year of the Chih-yiian IU period (1267), when the 
building of the palace walls was begun, this hill happened to fall 
[or quite suitably fell?] within the forbidden enclosure HI#44E 
3£*P, whereupon its present name was conferred upon it etc. 


995 
ee 


Thus T‘ao Tsung-i’s text makes the digging of a lake precede 
the building of the Chin palace by its shores; and this seems logical. 
We have further, as we shall see, a quite definite date for the 
foundation of the latter (1179); which also in no way conflicts 
with T‘ao’s account. 

Yet one at once asks the question why, if this story is correct, 
this site rather than another was chosen; and also what could have 
been there before these extended operations began. It is generally 
conceded that Peking was once far better watered than it is today; 
and the gradual yet extensive deforestation of the Western Hills 
for the building timber and fuel of successive dynasties seems to 
furnish a quite adequate explanation for this change.® So the 


® Another version of this tale of the origins of the lake is given in the Ch‘un-ming 
méng-yii lu PE HY BE ESE, by Sun Ch‘éng-tsé RE (1592-1676), a work of the 
late Ming period. (Cf. Ku-hsiang chai 4 FF ¥¥ ed., 64. 12b-18a.) This account, however, 
is obviously derived from the above, with slight variation or amplification; and adds 
nothing further to our knowledge. 

There is also a translation of T‘ao Tsung-i’s passage in BrETSCHNEIDER, op. cit., 60-1, 
not without errors, but supplemented by an interesting note (cf. 118-9), giving further 
references to another and similar legend of a sacred mountain. 

Arthur Wa tey [tr. with introd.], The Travels of an Alchemist, London, 1981, p. 147, 
note 2, tells us that this lake was “In the grounds of the Kin Imperial Palace; made 
by the Emperor Chang Tsung (ruled 1190-1209).” It was, definitely, not in the great 
palace, which was within the city; and Mr. Watey unfortunately gives no authority 
for his latter statement, which if verifiable would be of no little importance. 

® This deforestation had begun before the Ming dynasty. Under the date of 1266, 
e.g., in the Yiian-shih JUS (Po-na Fj #4 ed., which is the only one used for all 
references to the official Histories in the present essay), 6. 9b, we are told of canalizing 
operations “ to carry the timber and stone of the Western Hills” to the capital, for the 
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rudiments of a lake, or at least a marsh or swamp, may have 
existed on this site for an indefinite period even before the advent 
of the Liao dynasty (907-1125), which had preceded that of the 
Chin. 

Under Liao rule, Yu-chou—or Yenching #€3% as it was also 
called—in 938 became for the first time a capital city, but only as 
a Nanching Fa #, or southern capital,’ one out of five; for the Liao 
sovereigns based themselves upon their possessions in what is to- 
day Manchuria. For the first century or so of their tenure of power 
there is nothing that I have as yet been able to glean pointing to 
the site of the lakes as a place of even passing residence; although 
it is possible that in spite of the paucity of our records, further 
search may yet reveal some unsuspected and helpful piece of 
information. 

In the reign of Liao Tao-tsung 3##%% (1055-1101) , however, it 
seems that his consort, the noted and unfortunate empress Hs1ao 

&__she was clever and skillful both at verse-making and also in 
music; first in the highest of favor and later, after the discovery of 
a clandestine love-affair, finally commanded to commit suicide— 
may have had a Dressing Terrace 7K on this site.? The state- 
ment is made only to be disproved; but the legend seems to have 


building of the new Yiian city. The Jih-hsia chiu-wén kao A PEEBAY (henceforth 
to be abbreviated as Jih-hsia®), of 1774, indispensable in studies of this kind, also 
repeats this reference, 104. 17b; and it may further be found in the Pei-p‘ing shih-piao 
ch‘ang-pien AL2B DRE. published by the Kuo-li pei-p‘ing yen-chiu yiian fj W. 
ALBA ERE. in two ts‘é, 1984, edited by Cu‘t Hsiian-ying 22 A. This set of 
tables, although not free of errors, has been of much service. 

* Liao-shih 3 3H, 4. 2a-b. 

® Her biography, under the heading of #452 Hat SG WM EK. is in the Liao-shih, 
vi a 

® The earliest reference that I have been able to find for a “dressing terrace ” 
belonging to any Liao empress is by YANG Shih-ch‘i Bao (1865-1444), given with 
three other later ones in the Ch‘ing shih-hua Yahav (Wén-ming shu-chii 3c BH SE 
ed), 1916, in a section on “ Liao shih-hua teas.” 16b-17a. The context makes it 
seem almost certain that this dressing terrace was not in the lakes,—but southwest of 
Peking; yet Yana Shih-ch‘i’s collected works, the Tung-li wén-chi vu x4, have not 
been accessible to me for verification. 

Li Méng-yang ze se ip (1472-1529) also mentions a “ hsi-chuang lou VEN EE ” of a 
Liao empress; but he places it very indefinitely, merely as “PY.” Cf. Hung-chéng 


ssii-chieh shih-chi 5f, TE DG RRR-HS, 1895, 26. 2b. 
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had a long life; and it is just possible that it may have a basis in 
fact that further work in this field will sustain.’ 

The “na-po #%,”™ or seasonal places of residence, of Tao- 
tsung have also not yielded any site identifiable with the lakes; 
but a minor hunting preserve or pleasure garden may have existed 
here, and either never have been recorded, or else have fallen into 
oblivion with the destruction of Liao records. Nothing compels 
us, moreover, to: limit the number of this empress’s “ dressing 
terraces” to one alone; and if there were several, one could all the 
more easily have been in this place later found so suitable for 
Chin elaboration. 

We must content ourselves temporarily, however, with the de- 
duction that the Chin diggings were at least on a site, whether 
previously built upon or not, where the water supply—far from 
any large river—could keep their lake from running dry once it 
had been made. Further than this, at present, we cannot go; 


2° Curane L-k‘uei #4§—B¥ in the Yao-shan t'ang wai-chi Z2|l| “9-H, printed 
during the period of Wan-li, with a preface dated 1598, 66.1la, concludes that a 
“dressing terrace” of his time in the Ch‘iwng-hua tao is a relic of the Chin period; 
and only mistakenly said to be that of the empress Hstao. 

Yet later, in the K‘ang-hsi period, Kao Shih-ch‘i moe (1645-1704) in his well- 
known little essay on the lakes, the Chin-ao t‘ui-shih pi-chi 47 IRB AL (hereafter 
to be abbreviated as Chin-ao°), in the Shuo-ling H¥YS—I have used the edition of 
1799—with a preface dated 1684, cf. chiian +, 19b, again tells us that there was a 
tradition that a Liao empress had her dressing terrace in this place. 

We need not here go into further detail, except to say that the Jih-hsia°, as of 
1774, cf. 29.20b, quotes Cutanc I-k‘uei’s conclusion, as above; and then 29. 21b, further 
quotes Cuu I-tsun eas (1629-1709) in a note to the original compilation, the 
earlier Jih-hsia chiu-wén AF #§BA, commenting upon a still further poem, but also 
to the same effect. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that there are several sites mentioned; and also 
very possibly more than one empress referred to. Repeated topographical and bio- 
graphical misinterpretations have thus thoroughly confused an already complex problem. 

I have only recently discovered the existence of a further “shu-chuang lou ” BEBE 
#&, also belonging to “a Liao empress named Hstao ”—it should be mentioned that 
the Chin-shih gives no less than 18 empresses so-named, during the course of the 
dynasty—over 200 li to the east of Peking. Cf. Chih-li tsun-hua chou chih leks Suna 
INGE, 1794, 19. 17a-b. 

11 This phrase, and the system it denoted, seem to have been in common use in Liao 
times, as may be gathered in the very valuable article by Rolf Stern on the “ Leao- 
Tche (is) .” TP 1939, vol. 35, livr. 1-8, 1-154; cf. 80-1, etc., and especially 93. 
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interesting though it would be to know how much help nature had 
originally given to a project that at its very least was ambitious. 
From these origins, with the amplification of successive generations, 
the setting was finally to become an unrivaled one for the pleasure 
gardens of a great urban palace. 

T‘ao Tsung-i’s text has made the hollowing out of a lake and 
the creation of an island ante-date the building of the palace that 
we are soon to consider; and has offered for a motive a legend 
that—although we cannot here pause to discuss it—brings us to 
very primitive reaches of Chinese history.’ The later development 
of this lake also does not here concern us; although I hope to make 
it the subject of a further study. 

From the definite and unchanging position of the Ch‘iung-hua 
tao, however, the “Island of Flowered Jade,” not far from its 
eastern shore, we are enabled to place securely in its proper location 
the palace that is the ancestor of the present Forbidden City. 

To begin with we are specifically informed by a Chin author, 
Yuan Hao-wén JCF] (1190-1257), that the grounds of the 
original palace included the island in the lake: “At the Shou-ning 
kung #2#2,” he says, using one of the forms of its name, “is 


72 Rolf Srern, op. cit., touches upon several aspects of this question; cf. 142, 150-3, 
etc. 

There may have been traces of this strange rock left—or renewed—as late as the 
time of Marco Poto; and there is, on this matter, one problem concerning his text 
that has never been satisfactorily explained. In his general description of the lake, 
full of suggestive detail, (cf. Marco Polo, The Description of the World, edited by 
A.C. Movte and Paul Pettior, vol. 1, London, 1938, pp. 210-11), he says, as of about 
1275: “And I tell you that the great lord has had all that hill covered with azure stone 
which is very green, so that the trees are all green and the hill all green.” 

BrETSCHNEIDDER, op. cit., 118, commenting upon this says: ‘“ Peut-étre Marco Polo, 
en affirmant que la montagne verte était couverte de roze de l’acur, a-t-il voulu dire 
roc pour roze et & jour pour agur. C’est seulement une hypothése que j’avance, sans 
y attacher aucune importance.” 

BRETSCHNEIDER may be correct; but Marco Poto’s “minerai d’azur,” etc. (cf. 
BrETSCHNEIDER, 57), may further quite possibly refer to some actual mineral. Cf., on 
this point, the very interesting indication in The Book of Ser Marco Polo (Yute and 
Corpier ed., London, 1903), 1.370, note 12, where it is suggested that it may have 
been “ blue-stone, i.e. carbonate of copper, which would assume a green colour through 
moisture.” If this originally had been brought in from abroad, the legend of T‘ao 
Tsung-i would have had a basis in fact. 
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the Ch‘iung-hua tao #23#5%.” * Elsewhere, in a mention of the 
palace by a transitional author, Hao Ching #S# (1223-1274) , we 
also read: “ From the former Wan-ning kung B#iK# ” (another 
name given to it), “one mounts the Ch‘iung-hua tao.” ** These 
two places are thus securely linked to each other. 

The official Chin-shih 4232, under these circumstances, gives us 
our proof, in a paragraph reading as follows: *° 


“ North of the walls of the capital is a detached palace [named] 
the T‘ai-ning kung X#, which was built in the nineteenth 
year of the Ta-ting A%E period (1179). Afterward [the name] 
was changed to Shou-ning #; ** and changed again to Shou-an 
3" In the second year of the Ming-ch‘ang JB period 
(1191) , it was altered to Wan-ning kung 23. 

“ In the Ch‘iung-lin yiian 2@ 8 is the Héng-ts‘ui tien BRR 
and Ning-té kung #47; in the Hsi-yiian PSB) is the Yao- 
kuang t‘ai #6563 and also the Ch‘iung-hua tao; and further 
the Yao-kuang lou #iF6#. . . .” 


18 T-shan hsien-shéng wén-chi jay FEA BCE (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) , 9.15b. This 
mention is also given in the Jih-hsia°, 29. 18b. 

It may here be noted that the characters #E and aye are quite indiscriminately used 
for the name of this island. 

4 Ch'ien-k'un chéng-ch'i chi @ Hp IESA4E, “ Ch'iung-hua tao fu fk,” 102.9a. This 
poem is mentioned both in the Chin-ao°, , 20a; and the Jih-hsia°, 29. 18b. 

*8 Chin-shih, 24.18b. Jih-hsia°, 29.17b and 18a. Immediately following it is also 
an enumeration of various palace gates; but this seems misplaced. Cf. p. 78 of the 
article, the most recent I know of in this field, by Cau Chi aid [the romanization 
as determined by himself], Liao-Chin Yen-ching ch‘éng-kuo kung-yiian t‘u-k‘ao PEA 
JHE Fy bY ET AG a], in the Wén-ché chi-k'an 3CPFAEFY (Quarterly Journal of 
Liberal Arts, of Wuhan University), vol. 6, no. 1, 1936, pp. 49-82. 

16 This, the second of the four names of the palace, seems only to have been in use 
for a very brief period between 1180, after a fire at the T‘ai-ning kung, and 1181, when 
we find the name Shou-an used instead. 

See further in the text. 

17 This name was here first used in 1181, as the text of the Annals shows. Cf. 
Chin-shih, 8.3a. There seems, however, to have been an earlier Shou-an kung, perhaps 
in the city, itself a variant of a former Fu-shou tien Pip site Cf. idem, 24. 18b; and 
also Cuvu Chi (see note 15), 73. 

There was even a further Shou-an kung at the Chin Upper Capital. Cf. Sara 
Kuo-ch'i Ji BOIS, Chin-shih hsiang-chiao Sz ih RERL (Kuang-ya shu-chii RHE 
Pr yy ed.), 1894, 3 b, 39b. 
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The Ch‘iung-hua tao being always fixed, and informed from the 
above paragraph that it is in a Western Garden, we may take it as 
certain that the palace itself could only have been to the east of 
the lake, on the site thus occupied to this day. We may thus trace 
its fortunes, feeling secure that in them we are following those of 
the original predecessor of the present Forbidden City."* 

The topography of this detached palace outside the walls of the 
Chin capital now definitely established, we must proceed to ex- 
amine its history.*® There seems no reason to question the state- 
ment that 1179 was the date of the formal establishment; and that 
the palace was habitable in this year, moreover, is confirmed else- 
where in the Chin-shih, where we are told that the emperor Shih- 
tsung HE (1161-1189) made an imperial progress # to the 
T‘ai-ning kung, here mentioned by name, on the wu-yin day of 
the fifth month (June 27, 1179) .*° He remained apparently for no 


*8Tt should be noted that apparently basing themselves upon the above statements, 
the compilers of the Jih-hsia°, as of 1774, at the beginning of a chiiap given wholly to 
the Liao and Chin palace, 29. 1a, also state it as their conclusion that the Ch‘iung-hua 
tao was in the Western Garden of the Wan-ning kung, which they simply term a 
“pieh kuan BRE ,” or subsidiary residence. They do not, however, concern themselves 
with its exact placing; and still less with any use of the same site for the later Yiian 
palace. 

The testimony of G. Bouriiarp, without the support of reference to sources, cf. Note 
succincte sur l’historique du territoire de Peking et sur les diverses enceintes de cette 
ville, extrait d’une note en préparation sur Peking 4 travers les Ages, pp. 39-59, with 
four maps, Bulletin No. 1, The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm (Ost- 
asiatiska Samlingarna) , Stockholm, 1929, is inconclusive, and from what we now know, 
almost wholly inaccurate. The single paragraph, pp. 53-4, that he gives to this region 
in Chin times reads in full as follows: 

‘L’empereur T chang tsung, des Kin, fit construire au Nord de sa capitale une 
résidence d’été. Il y fit amener les eaux du Kao leang ho qui, semble-t-il, coulaient 
primitivement vers le Nord. II fit creuser un grand lac, T“ai yi tch‘e, et avec la 
terre des fouilles, il édifia Vile artificielle de K‘iung hua tao. Probablement il fit 
élever un palais auprés de cet lac.” 

Bovriuarp’s projected work on “ Peking a travers les Ages” never appeared, for he 
died on Sept. 5, 1930. (Cf. notice by Peuior, including a partial bibliography, TP 27, 
1930. 454-7; and also TP 28, 1931, 87-8.) 

1° Tt will perhaps be found of help, in reading the text that follows, to make use of 
the well-drawn map showing the Chin city with relation to the present site of the 
palace and the lakes, to be found on p. 62 of Cuu Chi’s article (see note 15). 

2° Chin-shih, 7.18a; and also Jih-hsia°, 29.17b, as well as Cuu Chi, art. cit., 79. The 
Jih-hsia° calls this palace, by error, the Ta-ning kung ARE. 
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less than two months, for there is another entry, under the kéng- 
ch‘én day of the seventh month (August 28, 1179) ,”" informing 
us that he then returned to the capital from this same place. 

The following year, on the chi-hai day of the fourth month 
(May 13, 1180) the buildings took fire just a month or so before 
the time when the emperor had gone there in the preceding year.” 
Consequently in this year Shih-tsung seems to have summered at 
Chin-lien ch‘uan: 423#)!], in the present province of Chahar, 
instead.”* 

It was after this fire that the name of the palace was changed 
to Shou-an kung, and the notices in the annals of the emperor 
Shih-tsung for the following year confirm this.** From them we 
learn that he arrived at the Shou-an kung, as it is now being called, 
on the jén-shén day of the fourth month (June 10, 1181) ; to return 
to the capital again on the ping-hsii day of the seventh month 
(August 23, 1181) .** His sojourn, therefore, this time lasted for 
approximately two and a half months. 

The summers of the two following years, 1182 and 1183, are 
also spent at Chin-lien ch‘uan and at the Shou-an kung respec- 
tively: *° a rhythm of alternation seems to have been established. 
It is broken almost at once, however, for in the two succeeding 
years, 1184 and 1185, the emperor is away, on quite a protracted 
visit to his Upper Capital 3 at Hui-ning fu @#AF. The 
chronicle of this northern visit gives us, of course, no detail about 
the palace we are at present considering; although the festivities 
held on this rather special occasion furnish us with particularly 
interesting glimpses of the social customs of the Chin people. 


*1 Chin-shih, loc. cit. 

22 Idem, 7.19a; and also Jih-hsia°®, 29.17b, and Cuvu Chi (see note 15), 79. 

28 Chin-shih, '7.19a-b. This had been an earlier residence of the court. For the year 
1177 I have been unable to gather a clear picture of the emperor’s whereabouts; but 
for the years 1175, 1176, and 1178, the last before the new palace was built, he went 
regularly to Chin-lien ch‘uan for the summer months. Cf. Chin-shih, 7.'7b; 7. 9b; and 
7. 15a-b. 

24T have been able to find but a single mention of the intermediate form, Shou-ning; 
and this is not official but the one by YUan Hao-wén as given above. 

25 For both of these dates cf. Chin-shih, 8. 3a. 

2° In 1183 the emperor arrives on May 21 (the text has an error of =A for 
JA). and departs on August 30. Cf. Chin-shih, 8. 5a and 8. 5b respectively. 
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In 1186 Shih-tsung summers at the Yung-an kung *X##;”" in 
1187 he is also absent, and the record is complex; ** in 1188 he 
returns to the Shou-an kung for about four and a half months 
(April 16th to August 31st) ; *° and his death occurs at the begin- 
ning of the following year (1189) .°° This is, then, a summary of 
the history of the palace, used as may be seen only in the summer, 
for the first decade of its existence. 

With the reign of Chang-tsung 3% (1190-1208) the whole 
picture becomes clearer. He is the emperor almost always men- 
tioned in this connection with his concubine, named Li %,** who 
is commonly also reputed to have had a Dressing Terrace PES 
in the lakes.** Their figures, together, seem to have gone into the 
history of the region, probably not without cause. 

From the very beginning of his reign, this emperor seems de- 
cidedly to have favored the Shou-an kung. Since his grandfather, 
Shih-tsung, whom he succeeded, had died at the beginning of 1189, 
we have almost a blank in our history of the palace for that year 
of mourning, except for two visits the new sovereign made to the 


*7 Chin-shih, 8.13b and 8.14b. In the third month of this year (8.12b), a temple 
by this name in the Hsiang-shan #1] near the capital had been completed, Shih- 
tsung had honored it with an imperial progress, conferred the name “Ta yung-an —& 
7k” upon it; and endowed it liberally with lands, provisions, and money. It seems 
likely that he then returned to summer in what may have been its “ travelling palace.” 

There is, however, also a Yung-an shan 7K ‘Z| lJ in Jehol, where the Liao emperors 
had also formerly summered. For its location, cf. Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta tz‘ii-tien 
Hig eS He ARE, 2293/2; and also, for a series of mentions regarding the 
sojourns of the Liao emperors there, pp. 101-2 of the Japanese publication Rydéshi sakuin 
Eh KZ], compiled by Waxasuiro Kyujiré FEHR AHH, and published by the 
Tohé bunka gakuin, Kyéto kenkyijo Kyéto, 1937. 

28 In the fourth month, however, the emperor first goes to Chin-lien ch‘uan (Chin- 
shih, 8.19a); and this year, consequently, he is not in residence at the palace near the 
capital. 

2° For both of these dates, cf. Chin-shih, 8. 21b. 

8° For his death, on January 20, 1189, cf. idem, 8.24a. In this year, in the fourth 
month, the funeral was held; and except for watching the harvest in the double fifth 
month (9.38b), the new emperor in this year of his accession and of mourning, does 
not seem to have left the city except for the visits described below. 

31 Her biography is in the Chin-shih, 64. 10b-l5a. 

82 This is, however, also a complex problem. Cf. Jih-hsia°, 29.20b, for several 
references. I hope to deal with these in another place. 
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empress dowager, who seems to have been in residence there.** 
Yet from the year following, 1190, it becomes a customary place 
of sojourn; and from then onward, with only a few exceptions, we 
find the court summering there constantly, during Chang-tsung’s 
whole reign of twenty years, remaining often between four to five 


months at a time. 


The table herewith shows this clearly: 


Sojourn: 
Reign : Number 
Period Arrival from and Return to Capital of Days 
AB Two arrivals 4 
JC4F are mentioned: May 4 
1190 May 20 109 
Return: Sept. 6 
From the date of the second arrival, a stay 
of approximately three and one-half months 
[A visit 34: May 8] 
1191 [Name changed to Wan-ning kung 
May 17] 
Arrival: May 19 101 
Return: Aug. 28 
A stay of over three months 
1192 Arrival: Apr. 28 
Return: Sept. 19 144 
A stay of over four and one-half months 
1193 Arrival: May 16 
Return: Sept. 7 114 
A stay of nearly four months 
1194 This year the emperor was away, at the Ching- 
ming kung eH =, etc. 
1195 Arrival: Apr. 22 
Return: Sept. 16 147 
A stay of nearly five months 
ope 
KE 
Ju+F 
1196 Arrival: Apr. 17 
Return: Sept. 15 151 


A stay of nearly five months 


Place of 
Mention 
in Chin-shih 


9.8a 
9. 8b 


9.9a 


{9. 11b] 


{9. 12a] 
9.12a 
9.12b 


9. 14a 
9.17a 


10. Sa 
10. 8b 


10. 6a-b 
10. 9a 


10. 10a 


10. 11b 
10. 18a 


°° These visits also occurred in late summer; the first (Chin-shih, 9.4b) on August 
29, 1189; and the second (9. 5a), half a month later, on September 12, 1189. Later, in 
the summer of 1190, we find that she has gone to the Ch‘ing-shou ssit BE # (9. 8b); 
and we know further that she died at the beginning of 1191 (9.10b). 
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Reign 
Period 


1197 


1198 


1199 


1200 


il 
JC4F 
1201 


1202 


1203 


1204 


Arrival from and Return to Capital 


Arrival: Apr. 29 
Return: Sept. 25 
A stay of nearly five months 
Arrival: Apr. 24 
Return: Aug. 22 


A stay of nearly four months 

This year from Aug. 14 to Aug. 17 the 
emperor went to Hsiang shan Fill; but he 
came back again to the Wan-ning kung. 
Further, on Sept. 8 after his return to the city, 
he went hunting in the suburbs, and on Sept. 
10 again at Hsiang shan; then on Sept. 15 he 
went once more to the Wan-ning kung, re- 
turning to the main palace five days later, 
on Sept. 20. 


Arrival: May 3 

{Hunting in the suburbs: Sept. 9] 

At present indeterminate 

[A possible stay of about four months. No 
date of departure given.] 


Arrival: Apr. 25 
{Hunting in the suburbs: Aug. 31] 
At present indeterminate 


[A possible stay of about four months. No 
date of departure given.] 


Arrival: Apr. 27 
Return: Sept. 16 
A stay of over four and one-half months 
Arrival: May 22 
Return: Sept. 138 


A stay of over three and one-half months 


[This year, on Sept. 13, the day of the 
emperor’s return, an heir was born. Cf. 11. 12a 
and 64. 12a.] 


Arrival: Apr. 24 

Return: Sept. 27 

A stay of over five months 

[This year, we are told that the funeral of 
the little heir, born the year before, took place 
on Aug. 8. Cf. 11.18b.] 


Arrival: Apr. 25 
Return: Sept. 16 
A stay of nearly five months 


Sojourn: 
Number 
of Days 


149 


approx. 
120 


142 


114 


156 


144 


191 


Place of 
Mention 


in Chin-shih 


10. 14b 
10. 15b 


TE 
11. 


11. 
Ets 


res 
11. 


11. 
af. 


11 


11. 
RE 


12. 
12. 


lb 
2a 


4a 
5a 


6b 


9a 
10a 


-11b 
11. 


12a 


18a 
l4a 


1b 
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Sojourn: Place of 
Reign Number Mention 
Period Arrival from and Return to Capital of Days in Chin-shih 
1205 Arrival: Apr. 21 12. 4b 
Return: Oct. 6 168 12. 5b 
A stay of approximately five and one-half 
months,. although varied with what seem 
minor excursions, etc. 
[In this year there was an intercalary eighth 
month.] 
1206 Arrival: . Apr. 27 12. 7b 
Return: Sept. 29 155 12. lla 
A stay of nearly five months 
1207 ~—s Arrival: Apr. 25 12. 14b 
Return: Sept. 18 146 12. 15b 
A stay of nearly five months 
1208 Arrival: Apr. 27 12.17a 
[Death: Dec. 29, 1208] 12.19a 


[In this spring the emperor went as usual to 
the palace. We find him back in the city for 
a ceremony on June 23 (12.17b), as was 
often the custom; yet the record for the rest 
of the summer is eccentric and indeterminate.] 


It must therefore henceforth be taken for granted that this 
site—today that of the so-called “ Winter Palace ”—was then that 
of the Summer Palace of the later Chin emperors, their residence 
without the walls of their chief capital and the scene of their 
country pleasures.** 

To begin with, on the kéng-tzu day of the fourth month of 1191 
(May 17th), its name is changed to the Wan-ning kung & # 
# °° which we may translate as the Palace of a Myriad Tranquilli- 
ties. The tables above confirm this alteration at its proper place; 


84 A hint of this is given by Samm Kuo-ch‘ii (fl. cir. 1808), who was a very careful 
scholar, in his Chin-shih hsiang-chiao (supra cit.), 3 _.39a, where he mentions a line 
from a poem by Ts‘ao Chih-ch‘ien Lae a (Tzit: I-fu 47H), who flourished cir. 
1284 and was therefore a contemporary. This poem, on the “ North Palace 4b’ ,” (for 
the complete text of which see the Yiian-shih hsiian JURFI8. —4E. FRPEIE, sb-4a), 
refers to it as a “ pi-shu kung ee ee” or Summer Palace, not far from one of the 
gates of the old Chin city. Although neither Ts‘ao nor Summ specifically identify it, 
there is no doubt from the context of the poem—which mentions the Kuang-han tien 
JRFERE, a securely placed hall on the island—that this is the palace in question; and 
the confirmation that it was the official summer residence is thus final. 

85 Chin-shih, 9. 12a. 
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and this last name is never again changed for the remainder of 
the dynasty. 

This is not the place to attempt a reconstruction of the life of 
the court during warm weather; although in the Chin-shih we 
have not a little detail of mounted archery contests, polo matches 
and other diversions, all helpful in making vivid what were 
probably, without the walls as well as within, the pastimes of these 
summer months.*® 

Some detail of the palace buildings themselves would also be 
of the greatest value; but—up to the present—I have discovered 
no descriptions of these days of the long peace with the Southern 
Sung dynasty that had begun soon after the accession of Shih- 
tsung, and that also goes far to explain the general character of 
the period.*’” That part of the architecture imitated the classical 
Chinese style may easily be gathered from contemporary ac- 
counts; ** and it is not impossible that the names of the chief palace 
buildings may yet be recovered. 

Meanwhile we are not wholly without information. One enig- 
matic but very suggestive mention, for the year 1195, reads as 
follows: *° 


8° One particularly informative passage may be found in the Chin-shih, 35. 9b-10b. 
Cf. also Rolf Sretn, art. cit., 86-7. 

°7 The dates of Sung embassies to the Chin, certain of them apparently arriving when 
the court was in residence at the summer palace, are recorded, in extenso, in the three 
chiian, 61-63, of the “ Chiao-p‘ing piao Be HAZ ” of the Chin-shih. We have also a 
limited number of literary accounts of these; but in none have I found any detail 
exclusively concerned with the palace outside the walls. 

°8 The heavy expenditure that must have gone into the making of a large lake; and 
the adornment of the island, for instance, with enormous quantities of rock transported 
all the way from the abandoned gardens of the Sung emperor Hui-tsung, at K‘ai-féng, 
admonish us not to underrate the quality of the architecture placed in this setting, even 
if we know but little about it. (Cf. Chin-ao°, ed. supra cit., fe, 26b). 

Perceval Yetts, in the Burlington Magazine, March 1927, in an essay titled “ Writings 
on Chinese Architecture,” p. 1, summarizes conditions as follows: 

“. . . when about the middle of the twelfth century the Nii-chén Tartars made 
Peking their central capital, they copied in detail the palace of K‘ai-féng, left by the 
retreated Sung, which originally had been modeled on that of the Tang dynasty at 
Loyang. They even went so far as to dismantle much of the Sung woodwork and 
embody it in the new buildings at Peking.” 

8° Chin-shih, 10. 9b. Cf. also the Jih-hsia®, 29.18a; and Cuu Chi, art. cit., 79. 
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“On the ping-hsii day of the fifth month (June 11th, 1195), 
it was ordered that the ornaments PRs in the Wan-ning kung 
be reduced in ninety-four places Tf.” 


The very indefiniteness of this command may be an indication 
of the size of the palace; and the naming of nearly one hundred 
“ places,” some of them perhaps of several or even a number of 
rooms each, implies or at least leaves open the possibility that 
there were also others not affected by this order. The motive for 
this measure of economy is not clear from the context of the pas- 
sage itself; but what becomes evident from the above brief men- 
tion is that the palace must have been of considerable size, with 
great richness of ornamentation; and provisionally we must content 
ourselves with this. 

A cursory reading of the Chin-shih has yielded a few small details 
for the following years. In 1197, for instance, the emperor inspects 
military equipment ##¥ in the Western Garden FAH; *° in 1198 
the “ covered passages Mi ” of the palace are mentioned in an edict 
issued while the court is in residence, instructing officials caught 
by the rain that they may follow them in their comings and goings.** 

The emperor also further admonishes to simplicity. In 1202, 
while at the Wan-ning kung, he says: * 


“We remain for not more than two or three days at a time 
at the summer residence #8 of Ping-ching 7k #; * and we per- 
sonally may restrict ourselves to a single cool chamber and that 
will be sufficient. If more preparations than this are made, it 
only uses labor in vain. In places that it is not urgent to fence 
off, surrounding curtains may be used instead.” 


*° Chin-shih, 10.14b. This single passage is also quoted by Mrao Ch‘iian-sun Be 
$f, in his mention of this garden, in an essay titled “Chin ku-kung k‘ao iis 
WH”; cf. 2.16b of the I-féng t'ang wén-chi BKB BC 4E (1901 ed.). 

*1 Chin-shih, 11. 1b. 

*? Idem, 11. 11b. 

*® The text reads Br HEE: but it seems abstract and far-fetched to translate 
this as “ these elaborate summer residences.” I therefore prefer to read IK FFE, 
taking 47F# as a misprint for Ik Ft. This latter place had earlier served as a summer 
residence for the Liao emperors; cf. the mentions in the Ryéshi sakuin, supra cit., 
p. 101. Chang-tsung had also gone there previously. Cf., e.g., for a visit in 1194, 
Chin-shih, 10. 6a. 
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This is by way of contrast; the installation at the larger palace 
must have been much more permanent. 

In 1204 we have notice of another fire,** which this time seems 
to burn out a gate named the Tuan-mén %tF4 (unless this expres- 
sion is meant to refer to the main gate itself). Moreover, although 
the record for the year 1205 is indeterminate, the sojourns for the 
two following are perfectly regular; and in the last of them we are 
specifically told that the emperor visited the Western Garden 
again.*® All these pleasures end in 1208, the year of his death. 
Since the construction of the palace in 1179, including this year, 
thirty years—or a complete generation—have now passed. 

Moreover, the brilliant days of the dynasty were now over. 
Chang-tsung had died leaving no heir; and his successor, an uncle, 
made the mistake of calling down upon himself the wrath of 
Genghis Khan. Preparations were made by the Chin as early as 
1208, and incursions by the Mongols began in 1210. Shansi fell 
to them in the following year; and by 1213 they were already 
laying siege to Yenching. 

This siege was apparently not without its effect upon the de- 
tached palace. The enemy had arrived in the previous year; and 
as the Ta-Chin kuo-chih K&2@A% informs us: * 


“Tn the first year of the Ch‘ung-ch‘ing 3:8 period (1212), 
the army arrived below the walls; and firewood was lacking in 
the whole city. So the Chiang-hsiao tien #44; the Ts‘ui-hsiao 
tien #7; and the Ch‘iung-hua ko #393 were demolished 
for their materials, which were divided and distributed to all 
quarters PUdR.” 


** Chin-shih, 12.2a. Cf. also Jih-hsia®, 29. 18a. ‘5 Idem, 12. 14b. 

“6 T am indebted, for this reference, to the Pei-p‘ing shih-piao ch‘ang-pien (cf. note 6, 
supra), 21a; but have been unable to consult the printed text apparently there 
referred to. 

An unpaginated MS copy of the Ta-Chin kuo-chih, the property of the Peiping 
National Library (no catalogue number) now on deposit in the Library of Congress 
in Washington, also gives this passage, but with the variant Chiang-hsiao tien EE Re 
for the name of the first of these three halls; and this same reading is further to be 
found in the Chin-pien #& km, by Wana Shih-tien $F --334, 5 chiian, the original dated 
as of before 1330; cf. 1706 ed., Z., 17a. 

The Jih-hsia® has also included this list of halls, etc. from the latter work, in 
29. 4b-6b. 
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Now none of these places is mentioned as within the main palace, 
that is within the city walls, by Cau Chi #1%in his recent study 
of the whole site; *7 and I have not found mention of them else- 
where. Since the Ch‘iung-hua tao is in the lakes, moreover, and 
the last of them is similarly named, it is at least possible that they 
refer to the summer palace rather than the great one. If this were 
so we should have at least one specific instance of destruction, to 
which, doubtless, others must be added later as directly due to 
the Mongols. 

Indeed, after a further three years we learn from the Yiian 
official history that a certain SH1m-mo Minc-an 41 9k44 & , “ in the 
fourth month [of the i-hai year (1215) ], attacked and subdued 3é 
the Wan-ning kung.” ** Even if the tide of battle later swept 
beyond it, the palace almost surely suffered some damage in this 
closing period of the Chin dynasty, especially since Peking itself 
was not long after abandoned by the Chin emperors for K‘ai-féng; 
and was finally captured by the Mongols, sacked, and burnt. The 
pillage and massacre, the sheer ‘wanton destruction, reached 
terrible proportions; and the fires alone, set by troops out of hand, 
lasted for over a month.*® 

There follows what amounts to an interregnum; with still 
further deterioration.*® Genghis Khan, fighting far away, had no 


‘7 Cf. note 15, supra. 

“8 Cf. for this his biography in the Yiian-shih, 150.17b. The Jih-hsia®, 29-18a, gives 
the same passage but with a change of name, “harmonized to conform to Ch‘ing 
nomenclature; and it is also in Cuu, art. cit., p. 79. 

‘° This catastrophe seems to have been of vast extent; yet there is absolutely no 
reference to it in the annals of Genghis Khan, either in the Yiian-shih, 1. 18b et seq., 
or the Hsin Yiian-shih, 3. 7b-8a et seq. 

The facts are nevertheless stated in the MS copy of the Ta-Chin kuo-chih now in 
Washington (cf. note 46 supra) , chiian 25, Hib P42 (1216), as follows: “ The beauty 
of-the palace buildings of Yenching truly surpassed all those of ancient and modern 
times; yet when things had reached this pass, the fires set by disorderly troops lasted 
for over a month without ceasing.” 

The omission of this whole episode from the official Yiian history is of no little interest. 
As M. René Grousset, in L’Empire des steppes, Paris, 1939, p. 291, remarks: “ Le 
Yuan-che, pour qui le conquérant mongol est devenu rétrospectivement et trés posthume- 
ment un empereur de Chine, a tendance a voiler pudiquement ces faits.” 

50 We have definite notice of it in the lakes, where the Kuang-han tien, the hall at 
the summit of the island, was dismantled by Taoist priests who were then in occupation. 
Cf. Ywan Hao-wén, I-shan hsien-shéng wén-chi, ed. supra cit., 9.15b. 
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use for Peking; and it was not until the century was much more 
advanced that his grandson Kubilai determined to place his capital 
there. The building of this remarkable city, new practically from 
its foundations, has about it a certain grandeur of epic poetry; 
and not the least singular aspect of its creation is the emperor’s 
use of a Mohammedan architect, named by the Chinese Yeh-hei- 
tieh-érh #423452, who planned and supervised the whole work." 
We must now examine in some detail its progress, to determine if 
possible the fate of the Wan-ning kung. 

The sequence, which can be established in some detail, and al- 
most year by year, from the “ Annals ” of Kubilai in the Yiian- 
shih, seems to have been as follows. 

In 1261 the city walls of the older Yenching were put in repair; 
quite possibly because the destruction attending its capture had 
been so drastic, and this was the first time that it was planned to 
make important use of the city since it had fallen into Mongol 
hands. The emperor, we are told, arrived from Shang-tu -E#f 
—‘“ Xanadu ”—in the autumn, two years later (1263) ;°* and in 
the autumn of the following year (1264), the central capital ‘P#% 
of the new dynasty was set at this place; and Kubilai commanded 
that new walls and a moat, and also a palace, be built there.** 
Nothing habitable, after the terrible fire, could have remained for 
him within the walls of the old Yenching; and this is a point to 
be noted. 

Before his arrival, however, and as an entry for the kéng-tzit 
day of the third month in that year (April 29, 1263) , we are told 
that I-hei-tieh-érh-ting JF RiK5E T—another Chinese form of this 


51 The contemporary scholar Cu‘in Yiian [iH has made himself the champion of 
this once quite forgotten figure; and has brought the whole matter of his participation 
in the planning and making of the new city into the light once more. Cf. his Yiian 
hsi-yii-jén hua-hua k‘ao JORG IK NEL 8 chiian, published in 1934; section 3 of 
chiian 5. 

52 Viian-shih, 4. 20a: [EF I LEP - 

58 Idem, 5. 16b. 

Cf. Hsii tzii-chih t'ung-chien FAERIE (Chi-lo chai AP RRRFE ed. of 1881), 
177. 23a-b. 

There is a multiple error in the Pei-p‘ing shih-piao ch‘ang-pien, 23a, which gives this 
entry as in chiian 277 of the above; and also as of F#£IE FA in 1268, instead of /\A 
in 1264. 
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name—“ requested to repair the Ch‘iung-hua tao; but [his petition] 
was not approved.” * It is to be noted, therefore, that the Arab 
architect had wished to put the island in condition before work 
was begun on the new palace itself; and that for some unspecified 
reason the scheme did not meet with approval. We shall later 
revert to this fact. 

In 1264, however, the island was indeed put in repair;** and 
from this time on we can follow the development of the work 
very clearly.’ In 1267 we are told that the new city was walled in 
dRAAB ; °° and in 1268 the palace walls are said to be complete 
#38 )K ; °° although it is more likely that the second of these two 
mentions refers either to provisional walls or else perhaps to an 
intermediate enclosure, similar to the “huang-ch‘éng kén 225m 
#2” of the Ch‘ing dynasty. This may be gathered from notices 
to the effect that in 1271 compensation was given to 382 families 
that had previously been moved in the process of building the 
city wall 3£#B3,°° but also that, in this same year, no less than 
over 28,000 laborers were called in from neighboring places to 
build what now seem to be the palace walls proper ##3R 

Only in 1273 do we hear that the main halls were begun; * but 
this part of the work must have proceeded quite rapidly, for at 
the beginning of the following year, 1274, the palace is said to be 
complete; and the emperor, we are told, first visited the main hall 
there to receive general congratulations.™ 


5° Viian-shih, 5.18b. This date is not given in the Pei-p‘ing shih-piao ch‘ang-pien, 
which on p. 22b quotes the Jih-hsia® as authority for a statement that the repairs were 
made in the year previous, that is 1262. The latter, however, 32. 1a-2a, quotes in turn 
the Cho-kéng lu, which is thus the source for this earlier date. Cf. this latter book, ed. 
supra cit., 1.19a and also 21. 8b. 

5° Viian-shih, 5. 18b. 

57 Idem. Cf., e.g., for various details, 6. 1a; 6. 6b; 6. 9b; etc. 

58 Idem, 6.10a. The above mention is most laconic; but it is confirmed in an essay 
by Wane Pi-wén -F B¥ 3%, Yiian ta-tu ch‘éng-fang k‘ao JC KALRIFF , Chung-kuo 
ying-tsao hsiieh-shé hui-k‘an (Bulletin of the Society for Research in Chinese Archi- 
tecture), vol. 6, no. 3, Sept. 1936, 69-120; cf. 77. 

5° Viian-shih, 6. 17a. 

°° Idem, 7. 8a. 

°t Ibidem. This is also confirmed by Wanc Pi-wén, art. cit., p. 92 and p. 98, note 28. 

*? Yiian-shih, 8.6b: #34! ERC RE A A eS 


°° Idem, 8. 7b. 
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In the spring of this latter year, too, we are told that the 
“ Eastern Palace ” was first established #3 ; * and indeed— 
if this mention is to be interpreted literally—this eastern unit has 
not yet elsewhere been heard of, a fact also to be noted. 

To finish the record, some years later, in 1281, we are told that 
4,000 soldiers of the Imperial Bodyguard have finally completed 
[repairs on;—or additions to?] the main hall once more 3€JE 
Be; °° and a last notice, as late as 1292, and only two years before 
Kubilai’s death, informs us that the city wall of the capital is now 
completely finished AK€#SMR5C.°° 

The question now to be examined is what happened to the old 
Wan-ning kung, never once mentioned in these annals, during this 
whole series of complex operations; which extended in all, for the 
actual palace, through the seventeen years from 1264 to 1281. 
Here the point that first needs making is that behind all this 
activity, in what has hitherto always been considered as the actual 
building of the Forbidden City, there must have remained a con- 
siderable substratum, or residue, of earlier Chin building. Terraces 
of rammed earth often subsist, in China, for centuries after the 
buildings that had originally been set upon them have been razed 
to the ground; and in this case only a mere generation or two 
intervened between palace and palace. So although an undeter- 
mined amount of destruction must have occurred, all the labor that 
had gone into the leveling or terracing of the ground for a large 
and complex series of halls did not apparently have to be expended 
a second time. 

Indeed, it is possible that since the main Chin palace within 
the walls of the old Yenching seems to have perished utterly in 
the flames, the combination of this existing previous work and the 
excellent situation of the lake—with its splendid western gardens— 


** Idem, 8.9b. The common designation of the dwelling of the heir apparent is also 
Re however; so that this single phrase is not free from a possible ambiguity. 

® Idem, 11. 1la. 

°° Idem, 17. 10a. 

®t For an account, illustrated with a plan and elevation, of the Wei-yang kung FR -'S, 
the palace of the Han emperors at Ch‘ang-an, showing how much exists even today, 
cf. Carl Whiting Bisnop, An Ancient Chinese Capital: Earthworks at old Ch‘ang-an, 
Smithsonian Report for 1938, pp. 569-78, and especially 576-8. 
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determined the choice of the emperor; and with it the location of 
the whole city, since in this type of plan all outer enclosures ulti- 
mately depend upon the formal disposition of the single interior, 
and imperial, cell. 

Yeh-hei-tieh-érh, we have seen, had wished as early as 1263 to 
begin these labors by reconditioning the island in the lakes; and 
since it was not until a whole decade later, in 1273, that work was 
first begun on the main hall and the imperial sleeping apartments, 
there seems a real possibility that this request was intentional, to 
provide the emperor, in what it was foreseen would be a fairly long 
interim, with a fitting and undisturbed place for reception and 
diversion, at the summit of a hill, removed and far above the 
prolonged, dusty, works on the east shore below. 

The question of where Kubilai actually lived during all these 
ten years has never, I believe, been properly considered. Marco 
Poto saw him, about 1275,* enjoying what must have been a very 
new palace; and the descriptions he made of it, in superlatives, 
may well have been influenced by this fact. We must definitely 
look elsewhere, however, for the emperor’s habitual residence dur- 
ing the intervening period. It seems rather improbable that he 
ever moved back to the ruined old city; where the fire had definitely 
ended the history of the “old palace K# ” as it was invariably 
referred to in later years. 

With the Mongols, one must remember, recourse could always 
be had to yurts; and it is a fact to be given due consideration that 
only as late as 1853, when the dynasty was drawing to its close, 
were the “ felt palaces HEB ” specifically mentioned as formerly 
set up for Kubilai himself, torn down to be replaced by more per- 
manent buildings.® Yet the emperor, in establishing a fixed capital, 
had definitely committed himself to life, for at least part of the 
year, in a Chinese palace; although either for reasons of con- 
venience or of dignity, he may first have thus dwelt, on this site 
beside the lakes, wholly or partly in his native tents. 

A possible hint for us may exist in the disposition of the maps 


*8 For this date cf. Marco Polo, The Description of the World, edited by A, C. MouLz 
and Paul Petxior, vol. 1, p. 22, note 1 and pp. 26-7. 
*° Viian-shih, 43. 6b. 
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reconstructing the plan of the Yiian palace, both in the essay by 
Cav Chii-ling #8 in collaboration with K‘an To AS, the 
“Yiian ta-tu kung-yiian t‘u-k‘ao JUK*@M SAMS ”; and the book, 
with a rather similar title, by Cou Chi®18, the Yiian ta-tu kung- 
tien k‘ao TCXKAE BF.” On both of these maps, the main build- 
ings of the central axis are securely placed; and we have, as has 
been seen above, the dates of their foundation. 

The buildings of an eastern axis, which—if they existed—were 
perhaps begun as late as 1273, were apparently never specified in 
enough detail to make possible their inclusion; and this part of the 
palace is simply left blank in these reconstructions. 

The main buildings of the western axis, however, adjacent to 
the lakes, are by contrast clearly shown; and both the Yii-té tien 
E489 and the Ch‘én-ch‘ing tien 5B, which with their side- 
houses formed what was in effect a compact and convenient 
smaller palace, although never mentioned to the best of my knowl- 
edge as actually founded in Yiian times, seem to have been in use 
during a good part of the dynasty.” It is possible, I suggest, that 
these may have come down from the old Wan-ning kung, either 
as actually standing, or else as the first to be rebuilt, incon- 
spicuously, on old Chin foundations. 

Such an hypothesis, which must remain thus indefinite unless 
we can obtain further information, is nevertheless plausible in that 
it would provide at least several halls of audience for the emperor 
during the decade of years of the main construction (1264-1274) , 
before the chief building within the palace enclosure could be 
begun, which was only, as we have seen, at the very end of the 
whole work. 

Thus the Wan-ning kung, after a short period of apparently 


70 For details of the former, see my note 2. The relevant map is opposite p. 18. The 
latter was published by the Commercial Press in 1936, with maps interleaved before 
the text. 

71 Cf., e.g., Cau Ch‘i-ling with K‘an To, art. cit., p. 28, notes 69-73 inc. The Chin- 
pien, ante cit., mentions both of them, Z., 17b, near the beginning of its detailed list 
of Yiian palace halls, immediately after the great ones on the main axis, and preceding 
those of the palace of the heir apparent, and Hsing-shéng kung SAA er, on the west 
shore of the lake; and also states that together they formed a rear unit of the main 


palace: —JRAPI EAL . 
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considerable brilliance, with its lakes and gardens that are still one 
of the wonders of Peking, falls into complete obscurity at the end 
of the Chin dynasty, only to emerge after a mysterious trans- 
formation, like a phoenix from its ashes, in the grand new palace 
of the Great Khan. Further research may yet help to piece together 
more detail concerning the original palace; but we already may be 
certain, at any rate, of our main facts. 

In Chinese fashion, I should like to close with a Chin poem, 
describing the progress of the emperor to this earlier palace. It is 
by a certain Cuao Ping-wén @9€X (1159-1232) ; ” and its title, 
“Hu-pi Wan-ning kung 2242,” we may translate as “In 
the Retinue to Clear the Way to the Palace of a Myriad Tran- 
quillities.” 

“At one signal, to clear the path [for the imperial progress] 
the Nine Heavens open; 

In broad daylight [there is a sound like] thunder; on come the 
staffs [of the regalia]. 

Flowers line the walls that pierce the Forbidden enclosure; 

[As formerly at the] Winding River HaiZ,”* both shores are 
all towers and terraces. 

The sunlight, in rifts between shady willows, welcomes the 
carved [imperial] chariot; 

The air about the lotus emits a fragrance that even enters 
the wine cups. 

My thoughts are far; perfumed breezes approach the water 
palaces KE; 

Within the sound of the five-stringed [lute], [one can hear] 
the prosperity of the people.” “ 


72 This poem is mentioned, but by title only, in the Jih-hsia°, 29. 18a. The full text 
may be found in the Hsien-hsien lao-jén fu-shui wén-chi FARA NGBTK CIE (Ssii- 


pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), 7. Ta-b. 
73 A famous garden, at Ch‘ang-an, in the Han and T‘ang dynasties; much frequented 


by these emperors. 
74 An allusion to the legendary emperor Shun SE, whose ballad to the South Wind, 


which he sang accompanying himself on a five-stringed lute, praised it as removing 
discontent and bringing wealth to the people. 














MING PRINTING AND PRINTERS 
K. T. Wu 56% (Wu Kuane-cu‘tnc) 


Lisrary oF CoNnGRESS 


Although Chinese printing by woodcut, or xylography, reached 
the height of its perfection in the Sung dynasty, with unexcelled 
quality of workmanship, it nevertheless flourished and added new 
chapters to its history during the Ming period (1368-1644). With 
an enviable heritage from the Sung, Yiian and Chin dynasties, 
Ming printing has four distinct achievements to its credit: colored 
printing; illustration by woodcut; the application of copper movable 
type; and finally, woodcut facsimiles of earlier editions. It is true 
that among them color printing alone is definitely a Ming innova- 
tion, and that the other three processes had been practiced, at least 
in more or less similar forms, long before this period; but one may 
concede that all of them attained a very high level which equalled, 
if it did not surpass, that of previous periods. For this reason, Ming 
printing has been highly esteemed by Chinese bibliophiles. 

Printing in the first half of the Ming period deviated only to a 
moderate degree from the standards set in the Yiian period. These 
were by no means mediocre, to be sure, as many outstanding 
works had been produced; but in the second half of the Ming 
dynasty, beginning approximately at the turn of the sixteenth 
century, a definite new current of initiative may be noted. There 
followed a very progressive period, during which practically all the 
noteworthy achievements of the dynasty, from the point of view 
of workmanship, were produced. 

The art in general reached its climax during the Chia-ching reign 
(1522-1567) , which next to that of Wan-li (1573-1620) was the 
longest in Ming history. It was at this time that a great number 
of the best works were produced. Blocks were cut with extreme 
care and painstaking precision; both paper and ink were the best 
then obtainable. For this reason a discriminating modern collector 


of Nanking, the late Tine Pang-shu iA (T. EM H. #76: 
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chin-shih of 1898), specialized in collecting Chia-ching editions. 
He had a special seal made for these to be stamped only in books 
printed during this period. It read: “ Pai-ching chai H Wf,” or the 
“Studio of the One Hundred Chia-ching Editions.” This collection 
formed an integral part of TéNa’s library, known as the Ch‘iin-pi 
lou #384 (Tower Containing the Literary Works of two late 
T‘ang writers: the Ch‘iin-yii chi #4 by Li Chiiin-yi ##E 
and the Pi-yiin chi @ZIH by Li Chung #*), which housed 
many rarities. 

Among the four categories listed above, perhaps the greatest 
contribution inaugurated in the Ming dynasty was that of color 
printing by woodcut. This was the process known as t‘ao-pan 
424K, or printing by a series of supplementary blocks, a method 
of producing illustrations in several colors, colored maps, and texts 
with punctuation and comment also in color. So far as can be 
ascertained, this process, although very important, developed 
rather late; the earliest book containing illustrations using it was 
the Ch‘éng-shih mo-yiian FE #48, in 12 chiian, a book containing 
enlarged designs and illustrations on ink-cakes, executed by T1ne 
Yiin-p‘éng T2M5 (T. HA). It was printed in 1606 by Cu‘ine 
Ta-yiieh BA) (T. HM WH. FA) and his younger brother, 
Cn‘inc Shih-fang #-E% (T. #3) ,? who were themselves pro- 
fessional makers of these slabs in Shé-hsien #&#*, Anhwei. The 
older brother at one time was an Usher of State Ceremonial #5) 
PSE, 

The Ch‘éng-shih mo-yiian is particularly interesting because of 
the background of the work, which seems to warrant a little digres- 
sion at this point. Huichow #/H, to which the district of Shé-hsien 
belonged, was a locality long noted for many skills besides the 


1 Cf. his annotated catalogue, the Ch‘iin-pi lou shan-pén shu-lu 3 FA PERE ATE GE, 
6 chiian; the Han-sou shan-fang yii-ts‘un shan-pén shu-mu FEJ8 |lj FR AREA 
EA. 7 chiian, 1930. 

? Many writers erroneously give the elder Cu‘inc’s tzti as Chiin-fang, which is actually 
that of his younger brother, Cu‘inc Shih-fang. It is true that in his preface, Cu1ao 
Hung AED (T. 55 We H. ER: 1540-1620) referred to the editor as “Chiin-fang, 
Usher of State Ceremonial,” but he might have referred to the younger brother and 
he might have been mistaken about his occupation, inasmuch as this work was done 
jointly. Vide Shé-hsien chih, 1936. 10.31b-32a APRA . 
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manufacture of ink-cakes. It was, for example, a town that had 
produced painters and illustrators, wood-block cutters, and also, 
last but not least, printers. As makers of ink, the Cu‘ENG brothers 
were very skillful in embossing the familiar delicate designs and 
miniature pictures on the surface of the ink-cakes. To assist him 
in this, the elder brother, Cu‘inNc Ta-yiieh, also engaged master 
artists and craftsmen. He offered some of his best specimens, we 
know, to Emperor Wan-li. 

In the same district lived a certain Fane Yii-lu AF# (T. 
JL) , a protégé of Cu‘ENG Ta-yiieh, who had originally taught him 
his craft. Having attained a degree of proficiency, Fane was later 
to become his former teacher’s most bitter rival. A deadly feud 
ensued, each attacking the other vehemently.® As early as 1589 
Fane had brought out a manual of ink specimens entitled Fang- 
shih mo-p‘u Fi Real + containing 385 illustrations, executed by 
Tine Yiin-p‘éng and Wu Yii #47 (T. 4F ), as well as specimens 
of calligraphy. Seventeen years later, in 1606, Cu‘ENG printed his 
Ch‘éng-shih mo-yitian, mentioned above, in an attempt to surpass 
Fano’s work. While the earlier work had been entirely in mono- 
chrome, Cu‘ENG’s new manual now went a step further; it not only 
contained more illustrations than that of Fane, but was also ele- 
gantly printed in five colors. Each illustration was accompanied 
by one or more appropriate inscriptions by well-known scholars, 
of whom no less than two hundred were represented. CH‘ENG’s 
work thus became a pioneer in a new field, motivated though it 
was by the desire to outdo a rival. 

Incidentally, it is probably of interest to add that in the appendix 
to Cu‘ina’s Mo-yiian, as the name of the above work is sometimes 
abbreviated, was the Hsi-tzit ch‘i-chi Va*F#7 Hi, which we might 
translate as “ Western Writings and Miracles,” a series of four 
Biblical pictures, such as of Jesus and the Fishermen, the Virgin 
Mother, and the like. These pictures were accompanied by ex- 


® Cf. Wane Chi-chén, Notes on Chinese ink, New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Studies 3 (1930). 114-133. 

*Some authors like Hstt K‘ang RHE (T. $F: b. 1814) in his Ch‘ien-ch‘én 
méng-ying lu Bil ERE state that Cu‘ENG’s book appeared first. An examination 
of the books themselves shows, however, that they were mistaken. 
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planatory remarks, besides a postscript—presumably in his own 
handwriting—by Matteo Riccr ##5% (1552-1610) , the Italian 
Jesuit Father who had helped to introduce Western science and 
propagate Christian doctrine in China. In parallel columns, this 
postscript presented a Chinese text as well as the Romanized ver- 
sion,—an early attempt to apply Western phonetic spelling to the 
Chinese language. This is also the first example of the incorporation 
of Western pictures by woodcut into a Chinese book. The post- 
script was dated January 9, 1606. 

These illustrations, it should be added, were reproductions of 
the original engravings executed by Antoine Wierx (ca. 1552- 
1624) , Jerome Wierx (ca. 1553-1619) and Crispin pE Passs (1565- 
1637), after the designs of the Flemish painter, Martin pr Vos 
(1532-1603), or that of their own. They were printed by the 
Plantin press in Antwerp. Given to Cu‘ENG by Ricci when they 
had met in Peking toward the end of 1605, these illustrations were 
incorporated in facsimile in the former’s book, together with ex- 
planatory notes by his missionary friend.’ 

The Ch‘éng-shih mo-yiian in color is extremely rare today. Al- 
though there are many in monochrome, only a few copies of the 
other are known. Of these colored impressions, Prof. C. T. CHENG 
SiRSE * is in possession of a copy which he acquired from the 
bibliophile, T‘ao Hsiang Pa #i (T. Mit H. 2: 1871-1940) ; and 
the Sonkyékaku Bunko @#&R)%H of Tdkyé also has a copy of 
this same work. It seems almost certain that only a very limited 
number of these were ever printed. 

Since, in a previous article,’ we have discussed printing by this 
process, which during the Ming period applied to maps and texts 


5 Jos. JEnNNEs, L’art chrétien en Chine au début du XVII siécle, TP 33 (1937) . 129-133. 

These Biblical pictures have been reproduced and incorporated in T‘ao Hsiang’s 
Shé-yiian mo-ts‘ui i UH, eR FARE, a collectanea on Chinese ink, printed in 1927 
In the same year another scholar, Cx‘én Yiian, also reprinted these illustrations and 
Riccr’s notes which served as the basis of his study on Western art and phonetics. 
This work is entitled Ming-chi Ou-hua mei-shu chi Lo-ma tzii chu-yin bit, HZ 
We Satis Ba aE BS FTE. 

* Described in his “ Chieh-chung té-shu chi” $9'144-4F74, (Books Acquired During 
Tribulation), Wén-hsiieh chi-lin 2 (1939). 54 BCARIEFK. 

7K. T. Wu, Color printing in the Ming dynasty, T‘ien Hsia Monthly 11 (1940) . 30-44. 
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with punctuation and comment, as well as to the above-mentioned 
technique of illustration, it will not be dealt with to any extent here. 
Suffice it to say that the foundation work in the whole field is the 
Ch‘éng-shih mo-yiian discussed above. 

The artistic value of this innovation was considerable. By fur- 
nishing necessary contrasts, color printing heightened the effect of 
the printed page. The high standard of the Ming grace and ele- 
gance was such that the Ch‘ing period seldom was able to produce 
anything in this field to surpass it.® 

Likewise, in those texts with comment printed in various colors, 
the quality gradually degenerated. To be sure, a few excellent 
examples were produced, but later scholars seem to have lost 
interest in such texts. The vogue had spent itself; and with no 
great demand, production inevitably decreased. Furthermore, 
few printers continued to specialize in the trade, as had the M1n 
Bd and the Linc # families in Wu-hsing 3%, Chekiang. With 
the fall of the Ming dynasty, although it had left a permanent 
mark in the annals of Chinese printing, this style was virtually 
over and eventually destined to fall into oblivion. 

The cause of the whole decline may be briefly summarized as 
follows. The first and foremost reason is, of course, the political 
and social upheavals which accompanied the fall of the whole 
Ming system. Further, conditions at the beginning of the new 
dynasty were not favorable to any book production by elaborate 
processes, and attention was gradually focused elsewhere. In time, 
with the passing of the great masters, no competent successors 
arose who could execute the work with equal skill. The outlay for 


® We may understand the contrast between the production of these two dynasties 
more clearly if we compare the Ming Shih-chu chai shu-hua pu —-7{ Pees, 
produced toward the end of the second decade of the seventeenth century, or the 
Shih-chu chai chien-p‘u E ie issued in 1644 at the very end of the dynasty, and 
both printed by Hu Chéng-yen MAIER (T. AGE H. KZ: ca. 1582-1672), with 
the three series of the Chieh-tzi yiian hua-chuan Fai: 2G —printed in the follow- 
ing dynasty in 1679 for the first series, and 1701 for the last two series—by the Wana 
brothers: Wana Kai ABE (T. 4 #fi), Wane Shih  (T. HL) and Wane Nieh FL 
CT: iH”). The blocks of the former two works are much more delicately cut; 
the lines are more refined and the motif is better presented. Moreover, the colors are 
harmonious and more skillfully blended. Nevertheless, the Chieh-tzi yiian hua-chuan is 
representative of the best works produced in the Ch‘ing period. 
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color printing by woodcut was also several times that of mono- 
chrome; and consequently, the product was never within the reach 
of the average scholar. For economy, also, woodcuts came to be 
crudely executed; and even the technique of applying colors seems 
gradually to have declined. Only with the introduction of modern 
technique did color-printing resume a place of importance once 
more and then it was done by totally different methods. 

To turn abruptly to the field of block-printing in China, our 
second category, woodcut illustration, stands out most prominently. 
So far as is known, the earliest existing specimen of this type of 
the art is a single woodcut in a Buddhist sutra called the Chin-kang 
ching 42™\#, popularly known as the Diamond Sutra, dated 868 
A.D., fully five centuries before the first European woodcut illus- 
trations made their appearance.’ Although Sung production was 
outstanding, these also reached a very high state of perfection in 
the Ming dynasty; and they have almost never been excelled since. 

The subject of woodcut illustration has been most comprehen- 
sively studied by Prof. C. T. Coine, who has devoted upwards of 
twenty years to it. Thanks to his unceasing efforts and painstaking 
labor, we shall be able to trace its development. Prof. CHEN«, 
moreover, has also made an excellent collection of examples; and 
the fruits of his thorough research are embodied in a work, entitled 
A History of Chinese Woodcut ‘PBUH, now in process of 
publication, appearing in installments. It will contain twenty-four 
ts‘é in all, four of which will be introductory texts, and the rest 
facsimiles of representative works. The illustrations are repro- 
duced either by collotype or by actual woodcut.” 

Inasmuch as this subject is at present being dealt with so fully 
by Prof. Cuine, we shall mention here only a few salient facts 
concerning woodcut illustration in the Ming period. A great num- 
ber of the novels, plays, primers, and encyclopedic books were pro- 
fusely illustrated by woodcut, which was the only convenient 
method of book-illustration of the day. The centers of production 


® Aurel Stern, Serindia, vol. 2, ch. 23, sec. 3, p. 845; sec. 9, p. 898; ch. 25, sec. 2, 
p. 1088; vol. 4, pl. 100 (ch. 103, 0014). 

2° This work is issued by the Liang You (Fook Shing) Publishing & Printing Co. 
at Shanghai. The Library of Congress has received 12 ts‘é (all facsimiles) so far. 
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were in Nanking, Peking, Hangchow, Chien-an f24 in Fukien, 
and Shé-hsien. Nearly all important works using woodcut were 
published in one of these places. 

Shé-hsien in particular is noted for the quality of its production; 
and the talented Huance family there furnished many outstanding 
craftsmen. The pioneer in the field was Huane Ting BSE (1550- 
1585) , and he was followed by a number of members of his own 
family and by relatives. Many of these men not only cut the 
blocks, but were also responsible for actually designing the illus- 
trations. Other specimens were done by such outstanding painters 
as Tina Yiin-p‘éng, Wu Yii, Cu‘in Hung-shou FREER (T. HR: 
1599-1652) , better known as Cn‘in Lao-lien PR, and Cu‘ru 
Ying (,3= (T. +i). 

Finally, we may also include in this category the printing of 
maps. The credit of first introducing a map of the entire globe 
drawn in the Western style belongs to Matteo Ricci, who, at the 
request of Chinese officials, prepared one based on the methods of 
European cartography. It was printed in 1584 under the super- 
vision of Wane Pan E¥? (T. %#: chin-shih of 1574) , then pre- 
fect of Chao-ch‘ing 4€B# in the province of Kwangtung, who was 
later elevated to the lieutenant-governorship of that province. 
Being a large map, it was cut on a number of separate blocks, 
which were pieced together to form the whole. This was the first 
example in China of the printing of maps in Mercator’s projection; 
and proved the feasibility of duplicating them by means of wood- 
cut. 

In résumé, then, Ming woodcut illustration inaugurated a fine, 
if temporary, period in Chinese printing; for it, too, degenerated 
in the Ch‘ing dynasty. In justice to early Ch‘ing printers, how- 
ever, it must be said that they produced a considerable number 
of very creditable works. 

Ming illustration by woodcut, executed with painstaking work- 
manship, is noted for its accurate perspective—even though this 
was in the Chinese style—its minute detail and harmonious com- 


1 Huna Yeh, K‘ao Li Ma-tou ti shih-chieh ti-t‘u, The Chinese Historical Geography 
5 (1986). 1-50 PERE , FS FUG BRA FF HE] (On the world-maps of Matteo Riccr). 
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position. It presents a great quantity of material useful in study- 
ing the manners and customs of this period. Here the Ming printers 
performed a most creditable task, and we are much indebted to 
them for a better understanding of the details of contemporary 
daily life. Their technique is also extremely helpful in books on 
such subjects as botany and farming. Unfortunately, either be- 
cause of the scarcity of skilled artisans, or because of the lack of 
an appreciative clientele, woodcut illustration was soon destined 
to become a neglected art. 

We now turn to the third on our list of Ming contributions in 
printing: the application of copper movable type. Ever since block 
printing had been invented in the eighth and ninth centuries A. D., 
it had been the popular, conventional vehicle of printing; and in- 
deed until the advent of the machine age it was never totally 
replaced by the use of movable type. Dr. A. W. Hummet, Chief 
of the Asiatic Division in the Library of Congress, has given 
several reasons for this in an unpublished manuscript, which he 
has kindly lent to the writer. He explains that block printing 
makes possible the use of a wide variety of calligraphic styles, 
much liked by the Chinese, thus lending to the printed page an 
individuality which fonts of more or less standard type could not 
give; that it makes for a better uniform appearance than does 
movable type, because it is rigid and of one piece; that it is simpler 
and more economical to make in a country where skilled labor is 
so abundant and inexpensive; that errors due to typesetting are 
reduced to a minimum, inasmuch as the block is carved directly 
from the “ printer’s copy ”; and, finally, that since the carved 
blocks can be easily stored, the printing of additional copies when- 
ever these may be called for, is a much simpler process than re- 
setting cumbersome type. All the above causes, typifying con- 
ditions radically different from those in Europe, had operated 
together to retard the advance of printing by movable type on a 
large scale until the Ming period; during which era, aided by 
technical improvements, this invention assumed an importance 
not hitherto given to it. 

Despite these advantages of block printing, experiments with 
movable type were made even in the Sung dynasty, which is gen- 
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erally recognized as the golden period of Chinese printing. P1 
Shéng 4231+, as early as 1045, experimented with type made of 
baked clay;** but books printed by this means are almost non- 
existent. However, the famous bibliophile Yen Té-hui fe (T. 
SHE: 1864-1927), an authority on Chinese printing, has noted 
in his catalogue one such work in his own possession."* This is the 
Wei Su-chou chi 1¢##@NSE, in 10 chiian, by Wet Ying-wu 76% 
of the T‘ang dynasty. According to YEu, this work was printed in 
the Northern Sung period. The irregularities of this variety of 
type, made of plastic clay which is not a durable material, and 
prone to defects of alignment, all show that the work was so pro- 
duced instead of by the later more common wooden or metal type. 

In the Chiu-ching san-chuan yen-ko li R= USER) by Yirn 
K‘o %#) (T. WZ H. 8H: b. 1183), a grandson of the Sung 
patriot YUEH Fei #I€ (T. p§Zt: 1103-1141), mention is made of 
a “copper-plate edition #144 ” of the period of T‘ien-fu Kili 
(936-944) in the Five Dynasties, and almost a century before the 
above. Yeu Té-hui was inclined to think that this referred to 
copper movable type,’* though his opinion has not been unani- 
mously accepted. The evidence, it must be admitted, is not con- 
clusive. 

There are many references, however, to books printed in the 
Sung dynasty with movable type believed to have been of wood. 
The Tien-lu lin-lang shu-mu hou-pien Kik#B8¢ A Kika, the cata- 
logue of Emperor Ch‘ien-lung’s own rare books, for instance, lists 
a work printed by movable type in the Sung period. This was a 
Mao-shih %¥, or the Book of Odes, which had as a peculiarity 
a character, “ tzii 8,” that was printed sideways, a proof of the 
fact that the text was put together with movable characters.** No 
mention is made in the imperial catalogue, however, of whether 
the type was of wood or not. 

Another work printed with movable type, also presumably 
wooden, in 1221, was the 77-hsiieh 7, a treatise on ethics for 


12SHin Kua, Méng-chi pi-t‘an, 18.7a-7b (In Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, second series) 
WAG, BERGER. 

13 Hsi-yiian tu-shu chih Al Big sak 7.17. 
“4 Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua PEAK HA 8. 1a. 18 2. 12b-13a. 
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rulers, in 8 chiian, by Fan Tsu-yii Y2787% (T. 7H: 1041-1093) , 
as recorded by Miao Chiiian-sun 2H (T. HH; 1844-1919) , in 
his I-féng t‘ang ts‘ang-shu hsii-chi S/BAL IRE RARE *° and also by 
other bibliophiles. M1ao does not specify whether, in his opinion, 
the types were made of metal, clay, or wood. 

Coming down the centuries we have definite proof of the manu- 
facture and application of wooden types early in the fourteenth 
century, as recorded by Wane Chén E4K (T. 142) , a magistrate 
of Ching-té #£#, in Anhwei, from 1295 to 1301. At this place, 
WANG was writing what was to be his great work, the Nung-shu 
EF 1" or Writings on Agriculture, an early and very thorough 
manual on the arts of husbandry. Because of the large number 
of characters to be employed, WANG conceived the idea of using 
movable type instead of the ordinary blocks, thereby reducing 
labor and expense. In his experiments Wanc made more than 
60,000 separate types, the cutting of which entailed no less than 
two years. Although these were originally intended for the Nung- 
shu, they were used, about the year 1298, in printing one hundred 
copies of the local gazetteer of Ching-té in the course of a single 
month. Two years later when WANG was transferred to another 
district, that of Yung-féng % in Kiangsi, he brought this set of 
type to the new post, still intending to print his own book; but 
finding that it was already being set up with blocks there, he 
abandoned his original plan. Yet in order to record for posterity 
his experiments in the manufacture of wooden movable type, he 
included a detailed account of them in this block-print edition, the 
preface of which was dated 1313. 

Coming down to the Ming period, however, we can trace a 
gradual increase in the number of books printed by movable type, 
wooden as well as metal. We shall confine ourselves here to a dis- 
cussion of copper movable type, for the latter was a superior variety; 
and as a technique, it reached great heights of refinement in this 
dynasty. Books printed with movable wooden type at this time are 
not rare, nor are they typical of the best productions of the period. 


162. 4b. 
17 Wan Kuo-ting, Nung-shu k‘ao-liieh, Library Science Quarterly fal ie FI] 
4 (1930) 439-446 [ag H , HESS (Study on the Nung-shu). 
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We have definite evidence of the first steps in the development of 
copper movable type; and most of the books thus produced are still 
in existence. 

Huane P‘ei-lich HAS7Y (T. 331]: 1765-1825) , an erudite book- 
collector, says in his Jao-p‘u ts‘ang-shu ti-chih 23 RAE 

“The most reliable texts of ancient books, with the exception 
of those printed in the Sung and Yiian periods, are the copper 
movable type editions. This is because they are based on old 
editions and were printed earlier.” ** This statement refers spe- 
cifically to the use of copper movable type editions of the Ming 
dynasty as practiced mainly by two prominent families, named 
Hua # and An &, both of Wusih, also known by its older name, 
Hsi-shan Salli, 

The question naturally arises as to why copper movable type 
was produced. The main reason for its origin was undoubtedly to 
print books more economically. It is true that the initial outlay was 
high, but in the long run, it was an economical process, for after a 
book was printed, the type could be scattered and reset again for 
other works. In the case of a large work, there was also the possi- 
bility of progressive printing, with redistribution of type while the 
work was under way. Thus the individual types could be used over 
and over again. Furthermore, once the types were made, printing 
by this means proved much speedier than the laborious cutting of 
wooden blocks, which required much storage space after they had 
been used. The employment of movable type naturally did away 
with this problem. Finally, in the use of copper movable type, the 
monetary value of the investment remained constant; for the type 
could later be melted and either used again to make a new font 
or converted to other uses. 

A word or two about the way in which the types were produced. 
If one were to examine a book printed with copper movable type 
during this period, he would find that the impressions of any 
individual character are far from uniform. They were not made 
from matrices, as the use of these dates only from the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, but were cut one by one. 


18 6. 8b. 
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The originator of this extremely important innovation was a 
certain Hua Sui #4 (T. Xi: 1439-1513), a scholar whose 
favorite pastime was the collation of books. Desiring to put cor- 
rect texts into circulation, he hit upon the idea of using copper 
movable type to print them. As a result of successful experiments, 
Hua exclaimed, with justifiable pride, “ I have mastered and com- 
prehended it [the process]! ”” He therefore named his studio Hui- 
t‘ung kuan si f (Studio of Mastery and Comprehension) .?° Al] 
books thus printed bore this name, and some of Hva’s productions 
are still quite commonly listed in the catalogues of modern libraries. 

The most popular book printed by Hua was the Jung-chai sui-pi 
ASS RE , miscellaneous notes in five series and totaling 74 chiian, 
by the Sung writer Hunc Mai #34 (T. 3t/@: 1123-1202). On the 
upper margin of each folded leaf is the cyclical date corresponding 
to 1495 in a double line; on the lower margin is the information 
that it was printed in the Hui-t‘ung kuan by means of copper 
movable type, also in a double line. The text of this work was 
based upon a Sung edition printed in the third decade of the 
thirteenth century. It adheres to the original so faithfully that it 
follows even the avoidance of certain characters observed in that 
dynasty, and all the original elevation of columns. One serious 
drawback to this edition, however, is the omission of those notes— 
in small characters—generally found in other editions. This was 
obviously because of the lack of such type. The work has been 
partly incorporated in the second series of the familiar Sst-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an P9iFI, together with parts from the original Sung 
edition. In a preface to one of the series, Hua Sui states with pride 
that he was living in a period of cultural progress when his experi- 
mentation with copper movable types could succeed. Therefore, he 
stated, he was happy to be able to bring forth this new edition. 

Hva Sui also printed the Chiao-chéng yin-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu RIE 
EK , in 12 chiian. On the upper folded edge of each leaf are 
the cyclical characters corresponding to the year 1497 in a double 
line; at the lower corner is the statement: “ Printed with copper 
movable type by the Hui-t‘ung kuan,” also in a double line. 


2° Sao Pao, Jung-ch‘un-t‘ang chi Bs #8, AFF AE, quoted in the Shu-lin ch‘ing- 
hua 8. 9b. 
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There are, in addition, several other works besides these which 
Hva printed in a like manner. Yet the earliest ascertainable date 
for any of these books is 1494, in which year he produced the Chin- 
hsiu wan-hua-ku ch‘ien-hou hsii-chi Sh@B4EARIEA BYE in 80 
chiian, a Sung encyclopedia of unknown authorship. A number of 
other works were printed in the following year. 

In 1506, when Hua Sui was sixty-eight sui, he printed with 
copper movable type the Wén-yiian ying-hua tsuan-yao 3C#EX 
EER in 10 chiian.” On the upper margin of each folded leaf is 
the cyclical date corresponding to the year 1506 in a double line; 
on the lower margin is the number of characters on each leaf. 

Hva had three sons, but, unfortunately, none seems to have 
carried on this work. Possibly related to him, however, were a 
certain Hua Chien #28 (T. 70) and also a Hua Ch‘éng # (T. 
%& 4H) *? who were likewise noted for their own productions in copper 
movable type. The relationship has not been satisfactorily proved 
in either case, but Yeu Té-hui and others believe that Hua Chien 
was a nephew of Hva Sui. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih # Bk (T. HE: 1849- 
1917) , another bibliophile of high standing, in his 7's‘ang-shw chi- 
shih shih #EFREB TF thinks that the “Ch‘éng” in Hua Ch‘éng’s 
name should be written #4, concluding therefore that Hua Chien 
and Hua Ch‘éng were cousins, with one element in the characters 
of their names alike,” according to the well-established practice 
for differentiating successive generations. However, in works which 
the latter printed, he signed the name # in his prefaces; and so 
this theory does not seem to be very convincing. 

Hva Chien, whose studio was the Lan-hsiieh t‘ang 2, printed 
many books with copper movable type. Each book bore the name 
of the studio, the date, and the fact that it was so printed. The 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu #AKEEB in 17 chiian by Tune Chung-shu 
‘2? of the Han dynasty, for instance, bore an imprint in the back 


?° At the end of the preface he noted, “ Preface by Hua Sui of Ku-Wu Fit [an old 
term for the area in which Wusih was located], old man of sixty-eight sui, on the 
ping-ch‘én day, twelfth month of the first year in the period of Chéng-té.” 

21 Two other members of the Hva clan also participated in this type of printing 
work. Associated with Hua Chien was a Hua Ching $# and associated with Hua Sui 
was a Hua Yii 8. 

227, 20a-b. 
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of the book reading, “ Printed with copper movable type in the 
Lan-hsiieh t‘ang of Hua Chien (T. Yiin-kang) of Hsi-shan, in the 
summer of 1516.” At the upper margin of each folded leaf is the 
name of the studio, the “ Lan-hsiieh t‘ang ”; at the lower margin 
are the names of the type-cutters. Occasionally the four characters, 
“Printed with copper movable type,” are also included. 

Another important work printed by Hua Chien was the I-wén 
lei-chii BIKA in 100 chiian, a standard literary encyclopedia 
compiled under imperial auspices in the T‘ang dynasty by Ou-yana 
Hsiin kb (T. 184: 557-641) and others. Following the Table 
of Contents, the imprint reads, “ Collated and printed with copper 
movable type in the Lan-hsiieh t‘ang by Hua Chien, Yiin-kang, 
of Hsi-shan, in the winter of 1515.” After each chiian are two 
seals, a round one with seal characters reading “ Hsi-shan ” and 
a rectangular one reading, “ Printed with copper movable type in 
the Lan-hsiieh t‘ang of Hua Chien.” On the upper margin of the 
folded leaf are three characters reading “ Lan-hsiieh t‘ang ”; and 
below this is the number of the chiian. In the lower corner is the 
number of the leaf, together with the name of the cutter of the 
type. All names of books quoted and all names of dynasties are 
made in white against a black background. 

The Po-shih ch‘ang-ch‘ing chi A Rie BER, a compilation of the 
poems of the ever popular Po Chii-i HEX (T. 8X: 772-846) in 
71 chiian, another work printed in 1513, was produced in much the 
same manner. At the end of each chiian the imprint reads: 
“Printed with copper movable type in the Lan-hsiieh t‘ang of 
Hva Chien in Hsi-shan.” 

Another important work printed in 1515 by this means is the 
Ts‘ai Chung-lang ch‘iian-chi FP RBAKE in 10 chiian, by Ts‘at 
Yung & (T. 489%: 132-192) with an appendix of a single chiian. 
Ts‘at was the scholar of the Han dynasty who first thought of 
inscribing the classics on stone; it, too, was a work much used by 
scholars. At the back of the Table of Contents is the imprint read- 
ing: “ Published with copper movable type in the third month of 
1515 by Hua Chien, Yiin-kang, in the Lan-hsiieh t‘ang.” Since 
this edition is now the earliest obtainable, and is itself based on an 
edition with a preface dated as early as 1023, it is reproduced 
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photo-lithographically in the Sst-pu ts‘wng-k‘an. It is, however, 
not free from mistakes, as many bibliophiles have pointed out. 

Hva Chien also made use of smaller type. He could thus print 
two columns in the space formerly needed for one, and reserve the 
large characters for his titles. This crowding became excessive with 
the result that the composition of some of his pages was far from 
satisfactory. Furthermore, he has been accused of careless proof- 
reading. 

Hua Ch‘éng, his alleged cousin, on the other hand, was a connois- 
seur of art objects as well as a collector of books.** His studio was 
named Shang-wén chai 43%. He was known for the speed with 
which he produced important works for circulation, and whenever 
he secured a rare book he would have it printed with movable type. 
Like the products of the press of Hua Chien, these works were also 
not carefully corrected 

The most famous of Hua Ch‘éng’s efforts printed with copper 
movable type is the Wei-nan wén-chi WHICH, a literary collec- 
tion of a famous Sung scholar, Lu Yu PEW (T. BiB: 1125-1210) , 
which he printed in 1502. This work has also been reproduced by 
the Commercial Press, and included in the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. Not 
only did Hua Ch‘éng issue works printed with the copper movable 
type for which his family was so well known, but he also printed 
books by means of the conventional blocks. His most representa- 
tive work using the latter is the ts‘wng-shu,* Po-ch‘uan hsiieh-hai 
5 J) ABHE , one of the earliest collections of reprints ever compiled, 


°° Ch‘ang-chou fu-chih, 1695. 25.10a ‘Fe PHF HE; Wusih hsien-chih, 1751. 33. 13b 

** A word or two about ts‘ung-shu, for the editing and printing of which the Ming 
dynasty is specially noted,—as we shall presently see in the second part of this 
article. It is a collection of independent works of all periods published together in a 
single edition, with the express purpose of preserving important works, and usually 
shorter ones, in a convenient and economical way. In his Notes on Chinese Literature, 
p. 255, Alexander Wytte calls these “Collection of Reprints,” explaining, ‘‘ These col- 
lections are analogous in some respects to Constable’s Miscellany, Bohn’s Series, and 
others of the kind in England, but differ from them in that, instead of being published 
periodically, the complete series is issued at once as an indivisible whole, and it is only 
rarely that any of the separate works can be obtained second-hand, from an already 
imperfect series.” Because of these features, the ts‘wng-shw has been instrumental in 
preserving many works that otherwise would have been lost. 
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including one hundred separate works in 161 chiian, edited by Tso 
Kuei 2 of the Sung dynasty. Issued by Hua in 1501, this 
edition is a facsimile reprint of a Sung edition which first appeared 
in 1273. 

A near contemporary of these men was AN Kuo #@ (T. R#: 
1481-1534) , also a native of Wusih.** He came of a wealthy family, 
and is known, curiously enough, for his fondness for cassia plants. 
At his farm in the country he planted thousands of these, extending 
for nearly a mile; and even named his studio the Kuei-p‘o kuan 
FERRE , or Studio of the Cassia Slope.2® Being both a clever and 
good administrator, his extensive enterprise turned out to be a 
very prosperous one. Financially successful, he was able to print 
many works, using various processes, not only copper movable 
type, but also wooden blocks. 

Although the Hua family became noted for the quantity of its 
output, AN Kuo’s books were outstanding for their quality. For 
example, early in the period of Chia-ching, he issued the Ch‘u- 
hsiieh chi ®)#i in 30 chiian by Hsit Chien #8 (T. ICH: 659- 
729) , with copper movable type; but this first edition was found 
to be deficient and contained many errors. Therefore AN withdrew 
it, and in 1531 issued a block print of the same work instead. This 
illustrates the painstaking care he exercised in his productions. 

In 1523 he block-printed the Yen Lu-kung chi B#24E, the 
literary collection of YEN Chén-ch‘ing HM (T. tE{: 709-785) , a 
T‘ang scholar, in 15 chiian with a supplement. When passages or 
words in the text were missing, instead of supplying them himself, 
as many of his contemporaries were accustomed to do, AN simply 
left them blank or put in solid inked type. In this particular work, 
above the fish-tail 44% —the two wedge-shaped ends to the center 
label on each double block, presumably to guide the binder in 
folding the sheets—is a notation reading “ Studio of the An family 
in Hsi-shan Sill) @ Kft.” Below the fish-tail is the running-title 


2° Hsij K‘ang, Ch‘ien-ch‘én méng-ying lu “F*. 8b-9a; Wusih hsien-chih, 1751. 33. 18a. 
2° Aw had another less well known studio called the Shih-ku chai #7 G¥¥#F (Stone 
(Drum Studio), so named because in it he kept a complete set of the rubbings of the 
ten cylinders which contained inscriptions totaling 465 characters made in the Ch‘in 


dynasty. 
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together with the number of chiian. On the first leaf is the nota- 
tion: “ Cut by An Kuo of Hsi-shan. This work, generally regarded 
as very well executed, is found also in the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an 
series. Being the facsimile of a Sung edition, it was so well executed 
that many Ming printers, including the Ming “ Principality ” of 
Chin ###, an appanage of the members of the imperial family, 
reproduced it in 1534 in facsimile edition. 

Many authorities like the famous Ch‘ing editor YU Min-chung 
FxCP (T. AF: 1714-1779) , one of the compilers of the T“ien-lu 
lin-lang shu-mu, have inferred that Hua Chien, being a native of 
Wusih, may have learned the technique of printing by copper 
movable type from AN Kuo.” It is more likely, however, that Hua 
Chien, a relative of Hua Sui, may have acquired his skill from this 
elder relative, for it will be recalled that Hur Sui, innovator of this 
type of printing in the Ming dynasty, produced many books dur- 
ing 1495 and 1496, when An Kuo was only thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. Consequently, it is not necessary to suppose that a 
member of the Hua family had to learn from one of its own 
imitators. 

Besides the Hua and AN families there were a few others who 
printed with this variety of type. The Cuane family of Chien-yeh 
¥#32—an older appellation for modern Nanking—printed the K‘ai- 
yiian tien-pao i-shih FAICK#SRS in two chiian, based upon a 
Sung edition of 1228 printed in T‘ung-chiang #41. The second 
line of the first chiian reads: “ Printed with copper type by the 
Cuane family of Chien-yeh.” 

In 1552 the Chih-ch‘éng kuan <4kff of the Principality of 
Tang /#f%# printed a Mo-tzii—the complete works of this philoso- 
pher—in blue ink by copper movable type. Huane P*ei-lieh, an 
eighteenth century collector, was the proud owner of this unique 
work.”® 

Other printers or studios using copper movable type were SuN 
Féng 44K of Soochow, who printed the Hsiao-ming lu ”»4¥k 
in a single chiian by Cu‘iN Ssiti PRB of the Sung dynasty; and also 
the Wu-yiin hsi-kuan HSE which printed the Yii-t‘ai hsin-yung 


2710. 11b-12a. 28 Huana P'‘ei-lieh, Jao-p‘u ts‘ang-shu t‘i-chih. 6. 8b. 
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EK by Hsit Ling RB (T. 4%: 507-583) , reproduced also 
in the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an series. 

The Liian-ch‘éng chi S4R4E in 84 chiian and the Ying-chao chi 
WEs85E in 10 chiian by Su Ché ##fK (T. FH: 1039-1112) , printed 
also by the same process, are singular in that green ink was used 
for the framing and the grillwork separating the columns, although 
the text itself is in black,—an arrangement very pleasing to the 
eye. ; 

An extremely rare book using copper movable type is the great 
Sung encyclopedia, the T“ai-p‘ing yii-lan KPWE, in 1,000 chiian, 
which had been originally compiled under imperial auspices by L1 
Fang 15 (T. 883%: 925-996) and others, and which was com- 
pleted in 983. Based on a Sung print, this new edition was planned 
by Yu T‘ing-kuei WE and Jao Shih-jén MTEL, both profes- 
sional printers of Fukien, who had the types made, probably in 
Wusih. Later on they fell into the hands of certain collectors in 
Wusih who jointly published the book with a preface date of 1574 
under the supervision of a certain Cuou Tang 4 (T. Jil), 
Collation of the work was actually done by Cuov’s father, Cuou 
Chao JARR (T. 961%: chii-jén of 1516), who died before it was 
printed. This accounts for the fact that after one of the prefaces 
we find a statement reading: “ [Types] cut and set by Jao Shih-jén 
and Yu T‘ing-kuei of Fukien,” and in another line: “ Printing work 
done by Cuao Ping-i t##3¢#€ and Liv Kuan #7€ of Hsi-shan.” 
The latter were probably foremen who had charge of the printing 
work. At the lower edge of certain folded leaves we also find the 
statement: “Collated from a Sung edition; over one hundred 
copies were printed with copper movable type 2M by the 
Yu family of Min FJ.” Likewise, Jao’s name is mentioned in the 
same way at the lower edge of other folded leaves. It should be 
added that the word @& is an abbreviated form for the word #4 
meaning copper. The National Library of Peiping and the Pro- 
vincial Library of Chekiang both possess a complete copy of this 
highly interesting work. 

Since the practicability of metallic movable type had been amply 
demonstrated by Ming printers, large scale production using cop- 
per was undertaken by the state early in the Ch‘ing dynasty dur- 
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ing the period of K‘ang-hsi (1662-1723), ostensibly to print the 
greatest encyclopedia, the Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng G4 it 
$2, at that time in the process of compilation under imperial 
auspices with Cu‘EnN Méng-lei RAH (T. HR H. APF: 1651- 
1741?) and others in charge. K‘ang-hsi died before the work was 
completed; and Yung-chéng, the next Emperor, appointed a new 
board headed by Curane T‘ing-hsi #FIEBD (T. BH: 1669-1732) 
and others to “ edit and revise” it. It was completed and formally 
presented to the Emperor in 1726. According to an estimate by 
Lionel GiLEs,”? with its 10,000 chiian and an additional 40 chiian 
for the Table of Contents alone, and bound, moreover, in 5,000 
ts‘é, it contains between three and four times as much material as 
the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Gites has 
also estimated that this work contains about 800,000 pages and 
necessitated the use of one hundred million characters. Conse- 
quently, between 230,000 to 250,000 separate types were necessary 
for its printing. To determine how the individual types were 
made, Prof. Gites consulted experts, who finally, after careful 
study, concluded that they were cut separately, and were not cast 
in matrices, as had been erroneously stated by some Chinese writers. 

In anticipation of the projected printing of this encyclopedia, 
K‘ang-hsi had ordered this copper movable type to be made toward 
the end of his reign. It is probable that the work was even begun 
at this time, although it was brought to completion only in the 
early part of the period of Yung-chéng, who, incidentally, ordered 
the destruction of many of the documents concerning it. As to the 
number of copies printed, a document of the Council of State 
dated 1769 mentioned that sixty-six sets had been made.*® No 
more than these were struck off; and only in the Kuang-hsii period 
were attempts made to issue a new edition.” 


°° Lionel Gites, An Alphabetical Index to the Chinese Encyclopedia, Ch‘in-ting ku- 
chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng. 9. 

°° A later memorandum submitted by Yung-jung KEE ( oi be eyed H. JUBA: 
1744-1790), dated 1776, states that sixty-four sets of the copper movable type edition 
were printed in 1728. 

51 Between 1884 and 1888 a commercial printing company in Shanghai issued an 
edition of 1,500 copies in small characters printed with lead movable type; but it con- 
tained many errors and was far from satisfactory. This impelled the Tsung-li ya-mén 
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If the type of the original edition had been preserved it would 
have been extremely useful in the printing of a multitude of other 
works. As it was, the whole font seems to have been stored away 
in the Wu-ying tien KIER and then utterly neglected. As the 
years passed, much was stolen or lost. At the beginning of the 
reign of Ch‘ien-lung, during a period when copper was scarce, cer- 
tain officials considered it an opportune moment to advise its melt- 
ing. Accordingly.in 1744 the Emperor ordered the conversion of 
the remainder into coins; and a project that had begun most 
auspiciously declined to an ignominious end. 

So far as can be ascertained, no other works were ever printed 
with this set of movable type. Yet apparently several other sets, 
slightly different and in smaller sizes, were made; as a few other 
works, also printed by the same means and about this time, show.” 
Thus the finest example of the use of copper movable type falls 
wholly outside the Ming period, although it reached its high state 
of perfection only because of the progressive standards of Ming 
workmanship. 


ReFE FA, or the Office of Foreign Affairs, to bring out a photo-lithographic edition 
of the original copper movable type edition. One hundred sets were ordered; and work 
of reproduction, begun in 1895 and completed in 1898, was undertaken by the T‘ung- 
wén shu-chii fr) CB of Shanghai. Upon completion of this work, fifty copies were 
shipped to the capital, Peking, whereas the remainder were left with the company for 
further distribution. Unfortunately, a bad fire in the T‘ung-wén shu-chii broke out 
shortly afterwards; and the other fifty copies were thus destroyed. This facsimile 
follows the original edition very carefully, with the exception of 24 chiian of added 
notes. Late in 1934 the Chung-hua Book Co. of Shanghai began to issue a reduced 
facsimile edition by installments, combining the contents of nine leaves into one and 
reducing the number of volumes from 5,020 to only 800. 

*2 The Hsing-li k‘ao-yiian ERE Ri. a work on divination and kindred matter in 
6 chiian, compiled by Li Kuang-ti FEE HM (T. IPP: 1642-1715) and others under 
imperial auspices, was printed in 1713 with copper movable type. Although the 
characters are about the same size, they are made with slightly heavier strokes and are 
more uniform in shape than those of the Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng. The size of the 
page and the number of lines and characters to each leaf, however, are identical. It is 
therefore reasonable to assume, especially given the respective dates, that the smaller 
work was printed as an experiment to the forthcoming large work. Another book 
using movable type and printed in the period of Yung-chéng was the Lii-lii chéng~ 
4# 2 ES. on the principles of Chinese music, in 5 chiian, compiled by Yiin-lu JG jk 
under imperial auspices. This was printed in 1724, also by smaller types. 
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The printing of facsimile editions, our fourth category, is not a 
Ming innovation, but existed as early as the Sung and Yiian 
dynasties. It was done with the intention of preserving faithfully 
the character of the original edition, well traced and re-cut on 
blocks. As we have already seen, printers in the Ming dynasty 
even experimented with this type of work by means of copper type, 
although, for obvious reasons, it was much easier to work with 
blocks. In the Ming period a number of important works were 
reproduced in this manner; and we shall attempt, in this article, to 
point out only a few of the most representative examples. 

The skill with which facsimile editions of earlier books were 
made in this period is best illustrated in the rather interesting case 
of Wane Yen-ché E### (T. #H). Wane was brought up in a 
wealthy family; and was known for his extravagance. The story * 
is told that one day a dealer showed him a copy of the famous 
Shih-chi #28 of Sst-ma Chiien FIR (T. Fe: 145-86 B.C.), 
printed in the Sung dynasty, and demanded for it 300 taels of 
silver. WaneG thereupon told the man to leave the book and come 
back for payment a month later. He then immediately put en- 
gravers to work, and at the appointed time when the dealer came 
back for his money, he had returned to him instead a newly repro- 
duced copy, which he was, of course, unable to distinguish from 
the genuine work. However, discovering the difference afterwards, 
he came back to Wanc to ask him to look into the matter. WANG 
laughed and told him the secret, paying him the amount agreed 
upon, and adding: “ I have now transformed your book and given 
it innumerable duplicates! ’” However exaggerated the story is, it 
nevertheless illustrates the great skill with which facsimile editions 
were produced at this time. 

A closer examination of this anecdote makes it apparent that 
this work could not have been reproduced within the short period 
of a single month; and we even have evidence that it required a 
little more time, and that the original edition had already been 
in his possession. After its Table of Contents is an imprint of two 
lines in seal script reading: “ Cut and printed by the Wanc family 


3 Wana Shih-chén, Ch‘ih-pei ou-t‘an, 1691. 22. 14b-15a FE --ip, WAL BR. 
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of Chén-tsé %2?.” In another place is an imprint reading, “ Cut 
in the Hall of Four Generations that has been praised by the 
Emperor’s good pleasure.” 

There is also a preface dated 1525 reading, in part: “I have 
heard from my deceased father Wén-ko 2C# [i.e. Wana Ao EE 
(Z: PREZ: 1450-1524) , President of the Board of Revenue] that 
the Kuo-yii Bis and the T'so-chuan 7{@ are the aids to the 
classics; and the Shih-chi by Sst-ma Ch‘ien and the Han-shu ¥ 
by Pan Ku 3Efl are the best among histories. Now the 7'so-chuan 
has been printed in Soochow, the Kuo-yii printed in Ying ¥ {i. e. 
Chiang-ling 118% of Hupeh], and the Han-shu printed in Fukien; 
yet good editions of the Shih-chi are still lacking. I have therefore 
myself issued this work in facsimile, carefully collated, and based 
upon a Sung edition in the possession of my family, in order that 
it may be circulated with the above three other works. This work 
was begun in the twelfth month of 1525 and completed in the 
third month of 1527. This note is by Wanc Yen-ché, [also named] 
Lin-wu shan-jén #1 A, from his Retreat in the midst of the 
Seventy-two Peaks.” The author’s preface itself, then, specifies 
that the work lasted for a period of fifteen months. 

Inasmuch as this edition of the Shih-chi, as we have already 
said, was so well executed that it looked extremely like the original 
Sung edition, many book-dealers later effaced the imprint and 
preface in order to make it pass if possible for a genuine Sung 
edition. This accounts for the fact that in the few remaining copies 
these entries are almost invariably lacking. 

Another similar case may be cited here. Cuao Chiin #4 (T. 
#245: 1591-1640), an authority on epigraphy, printed in 1633 a 
facsimile of a Sung edition of the Yii-t‘at hsin-yung, already men- 
tioned, originally printed in 1215. This was itself based in turn 
upon an earlier Northern Sung edition. The facsimile imitated the 
original so closely that dealers were tempted to dispense with the 
Ming postscript and to sell it as a Sung edition; and a number of 
people seem to have been taken in by the trick. 

Because of the duplicity of the dealers who thus dispensed with 
added prefaces and other indications describing how these repro- 
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ductions had come to be made, even outstanding bibliophiles were 
occasionally cheated, as their annotated catalogues testify. 

With the introduction of the modern process of photo-lithography, 
the making of facsimile editions, often changed in scale, has become 
a much simpler and easier process. The reproduction by the Com- 
mercial Press of a very great number of rare books by this means 
has made popular and accessible many of the treasures of Chinese 
literature. Yet nobody can deny that by the older method, the 
true spirit and charm of the original work are often better pre- 
served, despite slight deviations; and this may be partly true 
because in general, with the scale exactly reproduced, the new 
book closely resembles the old. This accounts for the fact that 
some connoisseurs of fine books still prefer to use wood blocks for 
this purpose, although this has become increasingly rare because 
of the greater expense and much longer time entailed. Thus a 
highly developed art when confronted by science is gradually 
relegated to obscurity. 


With the above summary in mind, we shall now proceed to 
review conditions of printing for this period in general. The two 
broad categories to be considered are official and private printing. 
Since the time of the Five Dynasties, the state in China has been 
continuously engaged in the production of books; and this time- 
honored tradition was carried on, even though at times somewhat 
sluggishly, under the Ming rulers. The inertia that pervaded this 
period we shall discuss later. 

For official printing, both the Southern Academy fii in Nan- 
king and the Northern Academy 4t& in Peking were active. 
The Academies, known as the Kuo-tzii chien BOE (Academy 
for the Sons of the Empire), corresponding to modern national 
universities, were the highest educational institution of the nation. 

When the Ming General, Hstt Ta 3% (T. K#B8: 1332-1385) 
captured Peking, the Yiian capital, in 1368 at the end of this latter 
dynasty, he appropriated great quantities of government property, 
including books and book-blocks, which he transported to the new 


84 Wane Ming-shéng, E-shu pien, 1841. 2. 11la-13b By 9 HGR Gis Ba. 
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Ming capital of Nanking in the south. Among them were many of 
value, including even some which the Mongols had acquired during 
the Sung times, as well as numerous blocks made under the order 
of regional Mongol officials in charge of various educational activi- 
ties. Since many of these sets were damaged or incomplete, the 
early Ming sovereigns ordered the lacunae made good; and gen- 
eral repairs to the collection were made in 1382 and again in 1404. 
As Nanking was in the Chi-ch‘ing “ circuit ” 4¢B#%, which was 
already known for its printing, a substantial amount of further 
materials, left over from the old dynasty, fell into the hands of 
the Ming government. As the dynasty progressed many of the 
blocks were dispersed or stolen; but investigations were made and 
fines imposed upon those responsible for their custody; and this 
money was used for further repair or replacement. In the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century special provision for storage was 
made, in an attempt to insure against further loss.” 

The most outstanding works reprinted in the period of Chia- 
ching by the Southern Academy were the Thirteen Classics T=#, 
and the T'wenty-one Dynastic Histories —t—¥, both printed 
from old blocks of previous periods. Whatever blocks were lacking, 
were newly cut for this edition; and the names of the Libationer, 
or Chancellor of the Southern Academy, Cuane Pang-ch‘i Fh 
(T. MH: 1484-1544) , and Lin Wén-chiin #3 (T. UH: chin- 
shih of 1511) appear in both of these series. Unfortunately, the 
blocks for the Twenty-one Histories were destroyed by fire during 
this same Chia-ching period.** 

During the period of Wan-li, in 1586, new blocks were prepared 
for the Thirteen Classics, in 335 chiian, and these were completed 
in 1593, requiring a full seven years of labor. Similarly blocks for 
the Twenty-one Dynastic Histories were recut between 1530 and 


°° Liu I-chéng, Nan-chien shih-t‘an, Bulletin of the Kiangsu Sinological Library 
WHE BAR REET 3 (1990). 1-12 PAAR, HH LIEBE (History of the 
Southern Academy). 

°° A list of the blocks possessed by the Southern Academy was compiled by Mer Tsu 
HERE (T. FPF: chu-jén of 1513) during the middle of the sixteenth century. It is 
incorporated in his history of the Southern Academy, entitled Nan-yung chih Rg MEH, 
listing the number of blocks for each work, as well as their condition at the time this 
inventory was made. 
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1596. Names of the Libationers of the Southern Academy, among 
whom the most famous were Fina Méng-chén % #44 (T. biz: 
1548-1605), Lu K‘o-chiao HE (T. BORK), and Cuao Yung- 
hsien #4 A (T. Xfi; 1535-1596) , as well as the names of sub- 
ordinate officials, appeared in these, which also contained their 
prefaces. Especially interesting are the historical works produced 
under the supervision of Finc Méng-chén who made it a practice 
to include a note giving the date of collation of each reproduction, 
as well as other typical, brief remarks. For instance, at the end of 
chiian 28 of the Pei-shih 4t# is a note reading: “ Finished col- 
lating 28 chiian of the biographies; corrected 223 characters and 
questioned five passages on the seventeenth day of the second 
month of the year kuei-tzt [i.e. March 19, 1593], on which day 
there was heavy snow. Note by Méng-chén.” 

The output of the Northern Academy was considerably less and 
relatively inferior to that in the south. Its most important service 
for the empire as a whole was also duplicates of the Thirteen 
Classics in 416 chiian and the Twenty-one Dynastic Histories in 
24,127 chiian. The former work was based on that previously 
printed by Li Yiian-yang #70&% (T. EH H. #: chin-shih of 
1526) , when he was Censor for the Province of Fukien. L1’s pro- 
duction in turn had been based on the blocks of the Southern 
Academy. The dates for cutting the blocks were recorded at the 
folded edge of the leaf; and in addition, the names of the officials 
responsible for the preparation of the text, together with their 
ranks, were recorded at the beginning of each chiian. The complete 
set required over 12,000 blocks. The work of cutting was begun 
in 1578 and completed half a generation later in 1593. Except for 
the fact that the characters are rather elongated, the format of 
this work was precisely the same as that of Li Yiian-yang. 

Three years later, in 1596, the Northern Academy began the 
preparation of blocks for the Twenty-one Dynastic Histories which 
were completed in 1606; with a format based upon that of the 
Southern Academy. Both the Histories and the Classics were uni- 
form in size; and the dates for the completion of each separate 
work were similarly indicated.** 


*7 Blocks for books issued by the Northern Academy were listed in 1557 by Libationer 
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Next to the Academies, the largest government organization 
which undertook the printing of books was the Supervisorate of 
Ceremonies, or the Ssii-li chien *Jiit f%, a body corresponding more 
or less to the Privy Council ####bé during the middle of the T‘ang 
dynasty. Its power was much greater than its title implied, for it 
acted as an intermediary between the Emperor and his Council of 
State, drafting and transferring decrees.** This office should be 
singled out for special mention not because of the quantity or 
importance of the books produced there, but because of their 
excellent format and appearance, which originated a very distinct 
style, upon which was later to be based the palace editions of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty. Such books were also known as “ editions from 
the Store-House of Buddhist Scriptures ERAS,” because they 
were printed and the blocks stored at that place in Peking. The 
depository, which was erected in 1444 and renovated in 1565, was 
a storehouse for Buddhist books and the Tripitaka to be used by 
the Emperor. It was also used as the office for transcribing and 
printing books for imperial use.*® Books printed here had large- 
sized, well-formed characters and were on paper of excellent quality. 
Very pleasing to the eye, they presented a distinct style and format. 
However, the establishment was in charge of poorly educated 
eunuchs, who in their ignorance emphasized luxurious appearance 
rather than correct texts. 

One of the best works reissued by the Supervisorate of Cere- 
monies was the Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao XBREF, in 348 chiian, a 
standard encyclopedia on governmental organization and admini- 
stration from the beginnings of Chinese history down to the early 
part of the thirteenth century. This was prepared by the erudite 
Ma Tuan-lin “5% (T. 415%), of the late Yiian dynasty who 
was noted for his criticisms and interpretations. This particular 
edition bore a preface written by the Emperor Chia-ching, and 
dated 1524. Its 348 chiian comprised 10,836 folded leaves.*° 


Kvo Pan 38% in chiian 2 of his general history of this institution, with the title of 
Huang-Ming t‘ai-hsiieh chih BABAK AE. Their number is also indicated. 

8 CHao I, Kai-yii ts‘ung-k‘ao, 1790, 20. 19a-20a Hh, PEBRHES . 

*° Kao Shih-ch‘i, Chin-ao t'ui-shih pi-chi, P 11b (In Shuo-ling #$B, 1705) Eye Ry, 


SiG BRE - 


*° Late in the Ming dynasty, Liv Jo-yii BIR, a eunuch. wrote the Cho-chung chih 
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Besides the Academies and the Supervisorate of Ceremonies, 
other organizations also undertook the printing of books. These 
included various governmental departments such as the Board of 
War, the Board of Works, the Censorate, the Imperial Observatory, 
the National Academy of Physicians, the Bureau of Education, 
and other offices. Local governmental authorities such as Provin- 
cial Judges, or the Offices of the local Governors, were also active 
in the publication of important works.** 

Occasionally, the local governments exercised a partial super- 
vision of private presses. Because of the poor quality of works 
produced in Chien-yang 28%, in Fukien province, for instance, 
local authorities intervened in an attempt to remedy the situation. 
A decree was issued in 1532 by the Office of the Provincial Judge 
in Fukien, which read in part as follows: 


“ The Five Classics and the Four Books are the most indispens- 
able for students. The older editions were well printed; but now 
professional printers, who aim at nothing but profits, issue pocket 
editions in small print and with many errors . . . [Many examples 
at this point.| This is harmful not only to beginners but many 
candidates for degrees have been disqualified because of the mis- 
taken texts they have used, which is indeed a serious matter. This 
Office deems it necessary that all works published in this province, 
for circulation over the whole of the empire, be carefully collated 
to rectify the errors committed by the above printing establish- 
ments. 

“ Therefore this Office has petitioned the Judicial Commissioner 
to appoint competent instructors and students to collate all texts 
carefully. Characters, punctuation, and commentaries should all 
be made correct. Standard texts are accordingly to be printed and 
distributed to all printers in Chien-yang to serve as a guide. All 
works must be checked before they are sold. Names of the block 


BY thst, in which he listed the books printed by the Ssi-li chien, also indicating under 
each title the number of volumes and leaves in each; cf. also the Ching-ch‘ang shu-mu 


GE A , in Ssi-k‘u Catalogue, chiian 87. 


41 The books printed by central and local governments are listed in a catalogue called 
Ku-chin shu-k‘o BAER in 2 chiian, compiled by a Cuov Hung-tsu AEA 
(T. AP4R: chin-shih of 1559). 
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carvers are to be placed at the end of books to make possible the 
tracing of any mistakes committed. Book-sellers should not devi- 
ate from the standard text issued by the officials. 

“Any one who disregards this regulation will be punished, and 
will have his blocks destroyed. No lenience will be shown. All 
printers are required to file a statement promising to comply with 
this regulation... .” 


The above proclamation dated 1532 appears in many important 
books printed in Chien-yang during the Chia-ching period, such 
as the Chou-i ching-chuan J A#EG in 24 chiian, the Li-chi chi-shuo 
iti 4EBE in 30 chiian, and a number of other works. 

Although there was no explicit written copyright law to prevent 
pirated reproduction of books, there was, nevertheless, an effective 
check to this practice. Private printers could, in any given case, 
apply to local officials for protection; and many did so. Yet the 
practice had already become deep-rooted as early as the Sung 
period; and legislation never effectively abolished it. 

An interesting example appears in the Commentaries to the 
Thirteen Classics in 291 chiian printed in 1639 by Cun P‘an 2% 
(T. F1) and Ko Tzi Hi (T. Hw), both of Soochow. This 
work, which took three years to complete, was very well done. 
Both paper and ink were excellent. At the end of it appeared a 
proclamation of a local official in the Soochow Prefecture reading: 

“This Office prints literary collections, the Shih-chi and other 
works, and circulates them. Unscrupulous individuals usually re- 
produce them for profit, with blocks poorly cut and the texts 
defective because of omissions and mistakes. They are sold at a 
low price for ready profit. Distant book-dealers have been fre- 
quently deceived; and students, in turn, have also been misled. 
Given the good intentions of this Office, this practice can only be 
regarded as deplorable. A few of the culprits have accordingly 
been punished; but a number of them are still at large. This Office 
has asked the help of certain authorities to bring them to justice. 

“ Henceforth those who continue to infringe the rights of this 
Office, which has published the Thirteen Classics, the Twenty-one 
Dynastic Histories, the Philosophic Works of writers of the Chou, 
Ch‘in, Han and Wei periods, and also the writings of leading 
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authors of those of the T‘ang and Sung, will be prosecuted; and 
their blocks will be confiscated regardless of whether they are near 
or far from this Prefecture. No lenience will be shown; and all 
dealers of forged works will be prosecuted. Those who have issued 
works published by this Office with altered titles will likewise 
be punished. 

“ This proclamation is especially made so that there shall be no 
contravention followed by remorse on the part of offenders. Dated 
as of intercalary first month, 1640.” 

Sometimes the publisher himself would append a note for- 
bidding others to reprint his work. Toward the end of the Ming 
dynasty there lived a certain Ku Ning-yiian Bt (T. WR), a 
collector who in 1635 published the Chi-lei chi #6)1K, in 70 chiian, 
the collected writings of Cu‘ao Pu-chih 34:2 (T. 4: 1053- 
1110) , a Northern Sung author. On the upper corner of the cover 
one reads: “ There has never been any printed edition of this work 
[in the Ming dynasty]; and in manuscript copies there are many 
errors. We have carefully collated the work from a Sung edition 
and have printed it herewith for the public. Those who reprint it 
for profit will be prosecuted by law regardless of their distance from 
this place.” 

The folded edge of the leaves bears the name of Kv’s studio, the 
Shih-sou ko ##4%PH. Also there is a note in a double line reading, 
“ Printed according to a Sung edition by the Ku family of Wu-chiin 
5£EB [i.e. Soochow] in the spring, and completed in the mid- 
autumn, of 1635 of this imperial Ming period.” 

Besides the officially sponsored printing described above, many 
works, naturally, were produced by private individuals or insti- 
tutions of learning. Broadly speaking, we can distinguish as many 
as six classes of private printers; and the classes which we shall 
now mention apply to printers in general in almost any period. 

In the first place, there were book-dealers who produced printed 
works strictly for profit. 

Second, there were private collectors who put out printed works 
not so much for profit as to share the best texts with fellow scholars. 
Some of these printed books to display their wealth, their rarities, 
or—in the best cases—their skill in the art. There were still others 
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who regarded it as a hobby. In this category were books published 
by princes; and these were often really noteworthy, since their 
patrons possessed both the resources and the leisure so necessary 
to good production. 

Third, there were descendants or admirers of distinguished 
authors, whose works they desired to perpetuate. If an individual 
was not able to bear alone the expense of such memorial publica- 
tion, he would often enlist the help of relatives or friends. This 
was especially true with Buddhist sutras. An interesting work in 
the secular category is the Shu-shih hui-yao #32472 in 9 chiian 
with a supplement in 1 chiian by the Yiian author, T‘ao Tsung-i 
Bd ae (T. AUK H. RA: ca. 1320-1399), and printed in 1376. 
After each chiian, the name of the individual donor was indicated, 
a rather unusual practice for such works. 

Fourth, private institutions like the Academies, or shu-yiian, for 
lecture and instructional purposes, usually printed books mainly 
for the use of their own students. Probably the best known of 
these schools in the Ming period was the Ch‘ung-chéng shu-yiian 
$3 EFbE * in the province of Kwangtung which printed a number 
of useful texts. 

Fifth, authors, compilers, or commentators usually desired to 
see their own work published and would, therefore, often find some 
means to put themselves in print. 

Finally, many books were printed semi-officially. When a high 
official was appointed to a certain post, he often liked to supervise 
a certain amount of printing there during his term, merely for the 
sake of prestige or record. Although there were some excellent 
works thus produced, many were also poorly executed. The official 
was supposed, in these cases, to defray the expenses of cutting the 
blocks from his own purse, although his subordinates usually 
contributed. 

For the greater part of the Ming period, the largest commercial 
output came from Chien-yang, a district in the prefecture of Chien- 
ning #3 in Fukien. This district was at one time under the 


42'This is not to be confused with another academy by the same name in Wusih, 
which also printed a number of books in the period of Chia-ching. 
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circuit of Chien-an. These place names are very frequently found 
in notes or prefaces. 

In the district of Chien-yang were two towns: Ma-sha chén 
ie>$E in Yung-chung li *18H; and Shu-fang chén #F55$it (iter- 
ally, “ Book Market ”) , known also as the Shu-lin #F#£ (“ Forest 
of Books ”’) , in Ch‘ung-hua li 32462, These two towns played a 
prominent part in the printing industry of China from Sung times 
until the end of the Ming dynasty.** During the Ch‘ing period, 
however, Chien-yang ceased to be a publishing place of import- 
ance; and the trade there eventually died out completely. This 
was perhaps due to keen competition from other centers such as 
Soochow, Nanking, and Hangchow which gradually grew in 
importance. 

The town of Ma-sha produced a special kind of bunyan wood 
used for blocks. Its softness made carving easy, but it often made 
broken or blurred impressions; and for this reason bibliophiles have 
often associated poor printing with Ma-sha editions. It is interest- 
ing to note here that a Ming writer of high integrity, who was a 
native of Hangchow, also at that time an important center of 
printing, severely criticized the commercial publishers in Fukien. 
Living during the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century, he 
observed: “ [The printing of books] has been abused by publishers 
in Fukien because they are motivated by profits only. Whenever 
they hear of good works selling at high prices they reprinted them. 
Although the number of chiian and the Table of Contents are 
essentially the same, a great deal of material has been deleted. 
The buyer, not cognizant of this trick, gets the work at only half 
price and falls unwittingly into their trap.” ** 

Nevertheless some works of very good quality were produced 
in Ma-sha, especially prior to the fifteenth century; and conse- 
quently this village assumes an important position in the history 
of Chinese’ printing. The trade prospered here until 1500 when a, 
disastrous fire lasting from Jan. 4 to Jan. 6 broke out. It destroyed 
over two thousand households, including many printing establish- 


“8 Chien-yang hsien-chih, 1929. chiian 3 Fat BB BRR. 
“*Lana Ying, Ch‘i-hsiu lei-kao, 1775. 45. 14a-b BRE, LER. 
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ments.** Some of the inhabitants, however, built up their trade 
again, and continued publishing books into the Ch‘ing period. 

The Liv family #) in Ma-sha was the most prominent among 
the professional publishers. Among them Liu Hung #, also known 
as Liv Hung-i 2% (H. AANA), whose workshop was called 
Shén-tu chai {43% or Shén-tu ching-shé ##@, turned out many 
creditable works from the end of the fifteenth century down to 
the third decade of the sixteenth century. 

Liv, who was himself a man learned in history, traced his lineage 
to Liu Ao $4 who lived toward the end of the T‘ang dynasty in 
the capital, Ch‘ang-an 2%; and later migrated to Chien-yang 
during the cataclysm of the Five Dynasties. In the Sung period 
five members of the family are mentioned for their loyalty to the 
country.*® This migration explains why in some of the books he 
prefixed “ Ching-chao #36,” the “ capital ” of the T‘ang dynasty, 
to his name. 

In his edition of the Shih-ch‘i-shih hsiang-chieh Ca¥ tii, 
in 273 chiian, a voluminous historical work by Li Tsu-ch‘ien 
Hs (T. 44%: 1197-1181), Lrv Hung used a number of stamped 
designations. After the preface are found several reading: “ Shén- 
tu chai,” as above, “ Wu-chung hou-i” HERB, and finally, 
“ Ching-li shih-hsiieh ” 447732. Various other designations are 
used at the beginning of some chiian, such as “ Shén-tu chai,” or 
“ Liu Hung-i.” Printed in 1518, this edition was so well executed 
that book-dealers were tempted to remove all of Liu’s designations 
in order to pass it as a Sung edition. 

In L1v’s reprinting of the Sung-wén chien RFE in 150 chiian, 
compiled also by Lt Tsu-ch‘ien, the colophon at the end of chiian 
1 reads, “ Cut by the Shén-tu chai in the year 1518 of the imperial 
Ming dynasty.” Not only did he cut the blocks for this big work 
during this year, but he also cut those for the above-mentioned 
Shih-chi-shih hsiang-chieh at this time. 

Another noted edition by Liu is a Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao in 348 
chiian. After the Table of Contents is a colophon reading, “ Printed 


‘5 Cu‘in Yen and others, Fu-chien pan-pén chih, 1922. Sb PRAT , HARARE, 
*° Chien-yang hsien-chih, 1929. 8. '71b-72a. 
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and published by the Shén-tu ching-shé in 1518 of the imperial 
Ming dynasty,” in a double line. This, too, was printed in the same 
year as the other works. 

That Lrv’s editions were held in high esteem by contemporary 
scholars can be deduced from the fact that early in the sixteenth 
century when the local gentry of Chien-yang decided to print, by 
subscription, a complete edition of the Shan-t‘ang hsien-shéng 
ch‘tin-shu k‘ao-so Wit 764 BYF *K, an encyclopedic work in 211 
chiian compiled by Cuane Ju-yii MAUR (T. IM) of the Sung 
dynasty, they entrusted the work to Liu, who devoted two years 
to it, and completed the whole in 1508, although the final edition 
was not brought out until 1521 after extensive proof reading. 
Because of the fine work he produced, Liv was exempted from 
local conscript labor for one year as a reward.*’ 

In Chien-yang was also the An-chéng t‘ang of another Liu 
family #) K#IE%, which issued a great number of creditable 
works for over a century, beginning about 1500. Liu Tsung-ch‘i 
‘k## was the most famous printer in this family; and books pro- 
duced by him have likewise been highly prized. An interesting 
departure from usual practice is found in one of the works he pub- 
lished. In the Shih-wén lei-chii han-mo ta-ch‘iian BRR ROB 
K, a literary encyclopedia in 125 chiian compiled in 1307 by 
Liv Ying-li #4 (T. ##F) of the Sung dynasty, is a note, at the 
beginning of the work, reading in part, “Blocks repaired and 
printed in the fourth month of 1611 by the An-chéng t‘ang. Each 
copy to be sold at the price of one tael of silver.” It gives one, 
incidentally, an idea of book prices at this time, a piece of informa- 
tion seldom given, and then by commercial printers only. Books 
issued by the An-chéng t‘ang have been so well executed that in 
many cases, with notes of identification removed, they have been 
taken for those of the Yiian period by many a bibliophile of repute. 

While these two families named Liv were the leading publishers 
in Ma-sha, the Yu family # held a similar position in Shu-fang, 
which we hear had been an important book market as early as the 
T‘ang dynasty, and even before the day of printed books. These 


‘7 Vide Cuine Ching’s £88 Ft preface to the work dated 1508. 
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printers were also famous for book-publishing in the Sung dynasty. 
They were known collectively as the YU family of Chien-an, and 
individually by the name of their different workshops. The trade 
was handed down from one generation to another until the end of 
the Ming dynasty. Especially noteworthy was that branch known 
as the Ch‘in-yu t‘ang #)4% which, as early as the Sung period, 
imported from other parts of the country it own paper bearing the 
watermark “ Ch‘in-yu.” * 

As we know, “Shu-fang” and “Shu-lin” were old terms de- 
noting book-dealers and publishers; and it is possible that this 
locality derived its name from the presence of a large number of 
such establishments. It may be of interest to add that in the 
outskirts of the town was a pond known as Mo-ch‘ih #8 or “ Ink 
Pond ”; and it was said that water in this pond blended very well 
with ink so that there was no blurring in the impressions.*° 

Some of the commercial printers specialized in fields of their 
own. For example, Yi Hsiang-tou RR-+ (T. ME and =F), 
also of Chien-yang, published illustrated novels, dramas, and popu- 
lar manuals. YU flourished about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, but his establishment was started by his ancestors early 
in the Sung dynasty. It was known either as the San-t‘ai kuan 
= GE or as the Shuang-féng t‘ang 4. 

In Nanking, in Ming times, there were also several noted pub- 
lishers such as Cuovu Tui-féng /4) 4%, the Wan-chiian lou B#HE 
of Cuovu Yiieh-chiao A# the T‘ane family’s Fu-ch‘un t‘ang kf & 
% # , and others. They produced in the period of Wan-li a large 
number of popular books, some of which were illustrated. There 
is no evidence that the transfer of the capital to Peking curtailed 
printing in this city. 

We now turn to another class of publishers, namely, collector- 
printers or scholar-printers, to whom some of the best Ming print- 
ing can be attributed. Most of them flourished during the periods 
of Chia-ching and Wan-li. Because of the great number of pub- 
lishers in this class, it is not possible to cover their work, except 


“8 Wana Hsien-ch‘ien, Hsii Tung-hua lu, 1891. #2 /¥E 81. 2a-2b EFER , HSER, 


*° Chien-yang hsien-chih, 1929. 12. 28a. 
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cursorily, within the compass of this article. We shall merely 
attempt to emphasize a few representative examples. 

Typical of this class of printer is YU Wén-po #h3chH (chin-shih 
of 1454), whose ambition was to print the Shuo-fu #48 in 100 
chiian by T‘ao Tsung-i. After YU’s retirement from high govern- 
ment office, he had built up quite a large collection of books, call- 
ing his library the Wan-chiian lou. Here he studied and made his 
collations. In a preface to this work, with the date 1496, he stated: 

“T have loved books all my life. When I was young I accom- 
panied my father, who served in official posts throughout the 
empire. In my youth I likewise served as an official in various 
parts of the country for twenty-nine years. After I became old, I 
retired, now fourteen years ago. At present I am seventy-nine, and 
have built up a collection of books to the number of over 10,000 
chiian .. . I regret that I am now of advanced age and shall not 
be of any further active public use. I desire to pass on my collec- 
tion to my descendants, but they may not be able to make good 
use of it or to keep it. Consequently the books may pass into the 
hands of wealthy and powerful owners. If I do nothing to benefit 
future generations, how can my painstaking labor of collating this 
present work, and my profound love for books, be made known 
to posterity? ” 

This preface, in brief, expresses most clearly the typical senti- 
ment of a conscientious collector-printer. Unfortunately YU never 
succeeded in having any of this compilation printed, although the 
whole of it was ready in manuscript at the time of his death. 
Some of the later editions carried this preface. 

It was a common practice of various collectors to put out suc- 
cessive editions of the same work, either because the stocks of 
previous ones were exhausted, or because sponsors of a new edition 
thought that their work would be an improvement over earlier 
ones. In the Ming period alone, for example, there were four 
editions to the T‘ang encyclopedia, J-wén lei chii *° as follows: 


1. The copper movable type edition of 1515 issued by the Lan- 
hsiieh t‘ang of Hua Chien, already mentioned. 


5° Hsi-yiian tu-shih chih. 6. 1a-6b. 
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2. A small-character edition issued in 1527 by Lu Ts‘ai BBR ex 
¥7C), with a preface by Hu Tsuan-tsung MMR (T. FB 
and tH: chin-shih of 1508). As Win-sin Ch‘iian BIA 

(T. FBIE: chin-shih of 1526) participated in collating the work, 
it was also known as the WEN-JEN edition. 

8. Another edition, also using small characters, based upon that 
of Lu Ts‘ai, issued in 1549 at P‘ing-yang 77%, Shansi, by the 
Prefect CHane Sung ##£ who served there from 1548 to 1551. 

4. An edition using large characters issued in 1587 by Wane 
Yiian-chén EXCH (T. mie). 


Generally speaking, of course, the more popular the work, the 
more editions it had. Such a work as the Ch‘u-hsiieh chi had no 
less than ten editions in the Ming period alone. 

Among private printers, the enfeoffed princes,’ who were nearly 
always wealthy and had great opportunity for securing good books, 
issued many praiseworthy works; some reproduced facsimiles of 
Sung and Yiian editions bestowed upon them by the Emperors. 

Cuu Chung-hsiian ®#%K (1428-1502), of the Principality of 
Chin i, was a lover of books and an expert in Chinese callig- 
raphy, collecting fine specimens with zeal. In order to make known 
examples of famous calligraphy, he had these printed in facsimile 
by woodcut. This set of reproductions was known as the Pao-hsien 
t‘ang chi-ku fa-t'ich #564 EH ; and he presented it in 1496. 
Likewise his great grandson, Cau Chih-yang #AA0KE (d. 1533), 
printed many anthologies of prose. In the anthology of Sung prose, 
Sung-wén chien, in 153 chiian, which this Prince had printed in 
1529, is an imperial letter from Chia-ching who thus gave special 
proof of his interest in the undertaking. Similarly the anthology 
of T‘ang prose, the T“ang-wén ts‘ui JB 30%, in 100 chiian, printed 
in the same year, contains a message from the sovereign. 

Other principalities also produced creditable works, and many 
of them are still preserved today. YEH Té-hui gives a long list of 
the books issued by them. Most productive among the princi- 
palities were the Shu-fu 304, the Ch‘u-fu 48, Chi-fu ti, and the 


*1 Cuv Mou-wei, Fan-hsien chi (In Shuo-fu) FRRELE , HE RRA. 
52 Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua. 5. la-5b. 
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I-fu 4%. The Shu-fu was the wealthiest, and so was in a position 
to print excellent works. Its Liian-ch‘éng chi in 84 chiian printed 
by movable type has been reproduced in facsimile in the Ssi-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an. Other important works by the principalities are the 
Shih-chi, 130 chiian, the facsimile of a Sung edition, printed in 
1534 by the Ch‘in-fu #; and the T'zii-chih t‘wng-chien kang-mu 
ZiGiiZ#4A , printed in 1556 by the Chii-ching t‘ang of the 
Chao-fu tf /8%2. Some books published by this principality 
also bear the designation Wei-ching t‘ang "R#2. Cuvu Wei-ch‘o 
A HEE, prince of the Ch‘in-fu, printed several important works 
during the middle of the sixteenth century, among which the best 
known was the Shih-chi mentioned above. 

Because Soochow with its neighboring region was a very im- 
portant center for book-collecting during the latter part of the 
Ming dynasty, a large number of scholar-printers lived there. 
Some of the best examples of private printing originated in this 
center. Writing in the Chia-ching period, Lu Shén B&R (T. + 
Vil: 1477-1544) speaks slightingly of the printing in Chien-yang, 
but praises that of Soochow. He says, “ But artisans in Soochow 
follow the standard of old works [i. e. Sung editions]. ** For this 
reason, we shall consider some outstanding printers of Soochow. 

There was Ku Ch‘un JA# (H. 30@/8-b) who was noted for 
his edition of the collected works of six famous philosophers, the 
Shih-té t'ang liu-tzi THEBEAF, in 60 chiian. In this work, a 
postscript reads: 

“My late father, of the Board of Punishments, was interested 
in the philosophy of humanity and righteousness. In his later 
years he admired doctrines of morality; and consequently he was 
well-versed in the sayings of the six philosophers. I have learned 
a great deal from him. Since his death I, too, have been an admirer 
of their works; but to my chagrin, I have not been able to acquire 
satisfactory editions. ... In the winter of 1530 when I was super- 
vising the construction of his burial place at T‘ung-ching shan #4 
FFU , I lived in a hut by its side. I therefore took advantage of this 
occasion and collated their works very carefully; consulting many 


*8 Chin-t‘ai chi-wén Gz SREB (In Pao-Yen tang mi-chi hsii-chi, 1922) . 4a. 
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other books in order to obtain the correct text and completing it 
in the summer of 1533. This work was done at night by the light 
of an oil lamp, and continued to dawn when the rooster crowed. 
Sometimes I had to fare without sleep or food; yet I cannot com- 
plain of having worked to excess, since I did this in order to fulfill 
the ambition of my deceased father. 

“This note is made by Tung-ts‘ang chii-shih, Ku Ch‘un of 
Wu-chiin in autumn, eighth month of this same year (1530) .” 


Yian Chiung #3 (T. 1) was another collector-printer of 
Soochow, whose Chia-ch‘ii t‘ang ###&% issued a number of fine 
works between 1533 and 1549. For a time he served as sub-prefect 
of Lin-chiang H7L, Having failed in the civil examinations, YUAN 
concentrated his efforts on collecting and printing books. One of 
his best productions was the Wén-hsiian liu-ch‘én chu B87. BATE 
in 60 chiian, a re-issue of a Sung edition of 1106, which he brought 
out in 1549. 

There is a note at the end of chiian 30 that reads: “A rare 
edition, newly cut by the YUAN family of Wu-chiin.” After chiian 
60 is a further note reading: 


“My family has collected books for one hundred years. Among 
the Sung editions of the Chao-ming wén-hsiian WWA3C3# are the 
‘five-minister commentary ’ and the ‘ six-minister commentary ’ 
editions, that with a commentary by Li Shan 4232, the small- 
format edition and the small-character and the large-character 
without commentary editions. In all, there are several scores of 
editions. Among them this present one is the most handsome, and 
among the commentaries that by the six ministers ranks as first. 
Therefore I have ordered workmen to produce this facsimile 
edition, closely following the format and style of the original 
characters. The work was begun in 1534, and completed in 1549. 
In all it entailed sixteen years for its termination. The expenses 
were very great and block-cutters could only be assembled with 
great difficulty; but now this is done, and those who open its pages 
will not but feel gratified. 

“ Note by Student Yuan Chiung of Ju-nan %&?4, Wu-chiin, at 
the Chia-ch‘ii t‘ang, on the sixteenth day of the first month of 
1549.” 
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This work followed the original very faithfully, even including 
the avoidance of personal names as observed in the Sung edition; 
and it is unanimously considered one of the best productions of 
the Ming dynasty. A number of skilled engravers, noted for their 
meticulous workmanship, such as Yen Piao ##, Li Tsung-hsin 
425518, Li Ch‘ing ## and others, were employed. 

Another noteworthy work produced under YUAN’s supervision 
was the Shih-shuo hsin-yii THREAT in 3 chiian by Liv I-ch‘ing 
#REBE (403-444) , being a collection of minor incidents from the 
Han to Chin dynasties. At the end of the book is a colophon read- 
ing: “ Reprinted at the Chia ch‘ii t‘ang by the YUAN family of 
Wu-chiin in 1535.” Based on a Sung edition of 1188, and following 
it as faithfully as possible, this Ming reprint was further repro- 
duced in facsimile in our own time in the first series of the Ssi-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an. The Ta-Tai li-chi KBWBH in 13 chiian, which YUAN 
printed in 1533, has also been included in this modern series. 

In Soochow there was another outstanding scholar and private 
collector, Huane Shéng-tséng RHF (T. WZ H. HHUA: 1490- 
1540). Together with his elder brother Huane Lu-tséng R&T 
(T. #2: 1487-1561), who was also a scholar of distinction, he 
built up an extensive collection. During the period of Chia-ching 
the younger Huane printed many good books, and some of the 
works which he edited also contained his own commentaries. The 
Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an has reproduced the Hsi Chung-san chi #iP 
ME in 10 chiian by Hst K‘ang HEHE (T. BUR: 223-262) , which 
Hvanc printed in facsimile at this time. It bears Huane’s studio 
name, the Nan-hsing ching-shé 44248. Some of Huana’s works 
bear the studio names of the Fou-yii shan-fang 7F=EI 4 and the 
Wéen-shih t‘ang 2048. Huane Shéng-tséng also printed his own 
collected literary works called the Wu-yiieh shan-jén chi 6 ** in 38 
chiian, also in the period of Chia-ching. The names of the writer 
as well as the cutter of the blocks are indicated in a number of 
places in the text. A note also reads: “ Written by Wu Yao 2<1# 
and cut by Huane Chou-hsien 34 Ff of Ch‘ang-chou Se? [i. e. 
Soochow]. 


5* Chiian 24 and 25 contain a number of prefaces and postscripts to books which 
Huanc himself printed. 
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Hvane’s son, Huane Chi-shui 427K (T. m¥% and 2: 1509- 
1574) , was also a famous scholar-printer. One of his best known 
works is a facsimile reproduction of a Sung edition of the Ch‘ien- 
Han chi BUH in 30 chiian, by Hsin Yiieh MP (T. 47H: 148- 
209). This work is also incorporated into the photo-lithographic 
Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 

One of the best specimens of Ming printing is the Lun-héng 
ri OH , philosophical treatise in 30 chiian by Wana Ch‘ung EXE 
(T. 4h4£:; b. 27 A.D.), printed in 1535 by Su Hsien-k‘o #AKF 
of Soochow whose studio was named T‘ung-ching ts‘ao-t‘ang 3% 
¥A4£. Based upon an old edition originally printed in 1045 by 
Yane Wén-ch‘ang #2 &, this new edition has also been repro- 
duced and included in the Ssii-pw ts‘ung-k‘an series. Following 
the Table of Contents is a line reading: “ Collated and cut by Su 
Hsien-k‘o, an emulator of Wu-chiin, in spring of 1535.” A further 
notation, “Collated and cut by Su Hsien-k‘o,” appears at the 
lower part of each folded leaf. Throughout the book are names 
of the artisans who executed the blocks: Cuou Tz‘ii U3&, the 
writer, and Lu Kuei #22, the cutter. 

In Soochow also lived a contemporary by the name of SHEN 
Yii-wén W593 (T. HZ H. WERWIA) who printed a Lun-héng 
almost identical with that printed by Su. Consequently, Yeu Té- 
hui suspected that SHEN must have secured the same blocks and 
substituted his own hao, Yeh-chu chai 2¥?s#¥.°° Nevertheless 
SHEN was a renowned printer himself and his products have been 
held in high esteem. The Sst-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, for instance, contains 
his Shih wai-chuan #9 in 10 chiian. In his editions, he used 
the studio name Fan-lu t‘ang #&#% as well as the more popular 
Yeh-chu chai. 

Finally, Kuo Yiin-p‘éng 38288 (T. #8), another collector- 
printer in Soochow, whose studio was apparently called by two 
names, the Chi-mei t‘ang #32 and the Pao-shan t‘ang W#F%, 
printed a great number of literary works. The most famous of 
these is perhaps the T's‘ao Tzii-chien chi #384, in 10 chiian, 
being the literary works of Ts‘ao Chih #f (192-232), with its 


55 Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua. 5. 8a. 
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attached commentaries. This work bears Kvo’s postscript in which 
he states: 


“There have been movable-type editions of Ts‘ao’s literary 
works of 10 chiian in Soochow, but these contain many mistakes 
and omissions; and this fact has been greatly regretted by scholars. 
Although I am not talented, yet I am very fond of the writers of 
the period of Chien-an # [196-220]; and I have been able to 
rectify all the errors in this work. Therefore I have printed it at 
my house so as to share it with all lovers of antiquity. Since there 
is already a preface at the beginning of this work, I dare not add 
anything to it except to append this date at the end. Written 
as of the first month, the spring of 1582, postscript by Kuo 
Yiin-p‘éng.” 

Another important work printed by Kvo is the Ho-tung hsien- 
shéng chi MHRA in 52 chiian by Lrv Tsung-yiian WAC (T. 
¥J%: 773-819) ; this being the reproduction of a Sung edition. At 
the end of the preface as well as at the end of each volume is a 
note reading: “Printed by Kuo Yiin-p‘éng of Tung-wu Wt 
[i.e. Soochow].” At the edge of each folded leaf is also the name 
of his studio, the Chi-mei t‘ang. 

A third work by Kuo may be mentioned. Early in 1534, Kuo 
printed a commentary to the arranged and collected poems of the 
great T‘ang poet, Li Po #H (T. AA: 699-762), entitled Fen-lei 
pu-chu Li T‘ai-po shih-chi PH IERSSE, in 30 chiian. This was 
based on a Yiian edition, but was a distinct improvement over the 
earlier work, both in editing and in printing. At the end of the 
preface is a statement, in seal characters, reading, “ Cut and pub- 
lished by the Pao-shan t‘ang in the first month, spring of 1543.” 
This work is also included in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 

In Shé-hsien of Huichow there was a Wu Mien-hsiieh 331 
(T. AR H. fi) whose studio, the Shih-ku t‘ang & contained 
a sizable collection. Wu published many works, including books 
on medicine. One of the best known editions is a collection of 
twenty philosophical treatises, called the Erh-shih-tzit ch‘iian-shu 
—+F+24 73% . Later, the blocks for this work fell into the hands of 
a certain Huane Chih-ts‘ai #@Z2R who obliterated Wu’s name, 
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substituting his own, and posing as its publisher, although he did 
this with but slight alteration to the contents. We here mention 
this fact since it was a favorite trick of unscrupulous printers. 

Among collectors, Mao Chin @® (T. + H. WE: 1599-1659) , 
anative of Ch‘ang-shu 7 #4, was the most prodigious in his printed 
output. Any account of Ming printing would be incomplete with- 
out taking into consideration the quantity of Mao’s productions. 
During nearly three centuries of the Ming dynasty his unprece- 
dented record was never approached by any other publisher, 
professional or otherwise. 

Mao was a bibliophile of means, having an enormous library 
that contained many rarities. His printing work began in 1628 
and was later carried on by his fifth and youngest son, Mao I 
£R (T. ##: b. 1640), even into the Ch‘ing period. His estab- 
lishment was known as the Chi-ku ko RGR, which was used both 
as a library and a printing shop. It was flanked by several 
pavilions, including the Lii-chiin #*# and Erh-ju —4, in which 
scholars assembled to prepare texts for publication. Consequently, 
some of Mao’s works bore the name of Lii-chiin t‘ing &*, in addi- 
tion to the more common designation of Chi-ku ko.*® 

In the course of his career, Mao printed no less than 600 works— 
a number that tells its own story—the most important being the 
Thirteen Classics printed between 1628 and 1640; the Seventeen 
Dynastic Histories, between 1628 and 1637; the Chin-tai pi-shu 
RAE , a ts‘ung-shu containing 140 works in 746 chiian and 
issued in fifteen series, completed in 1630; besides a large number 
of literary works, including a series of 60 plays, called the Liu-shih- 
chung chi. 7\--#G0H."" After each individual title of the Classics 
and Histories appears the date of the completion of the block 
cutting. The Chin-tai pi-shu was made up of blocks for the P?-ts‘é 
hui-han FOS 0H, a ts‘ung-shu originally compiled and printed in 


56 CurtanG Hsi, Sao-kuei hsien-t‘an. 30b-3la (In Tz‘ti-yen t‘ang ts‘ung-shu hsin-pien 
STS ETE Pra, 1850) TLE , HL. 

57 In addition to a few old catalogues compiled by Ku Hsiang Qj and Cuina 
Té-mou fh #*# in the Ch‘ing dynasty, listing the books Mao printed, T‘ao Hsiang 
compiled a new one in 1933, entitled Ming Mao-shih Chi-ku-ko k‘o-shu muu ARE 


KR PAR Bi Se. 
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1603 by Hu Chén-héng WR (T. #8: chii-jén of 1597) , another 
productive collector-printer who served at one time in the Board 
of War, and Suén Shih-lung WHE (T. %& 4). Blocks for this 
work were partly destroyed by fire. Those that were saved were 
turned over to Mao and incorporated into his ts‘ung-shu, which 
was thus considerably expanded.** Later on Hu worked for Mao, 
and assisted him in collating books for publication. 

The following short table, based on the notes of WANG Ming- 
shéng E'S #t (T. BH: 1722-1797), illustrates the magnitude 
of Mao’s output: 


Works LEAVES 
Thirteen Classics 11,846 (excluding the general preface) 
Seventeen Dynastic Histories 22,298 (excluding the general preface) 
Ching-tai pi-shu (140 titles) 16,637 


In two postscripts to traced copies of Sung editions of the Wu- 
ching wén-tzi HEXF, in 3 chiian, and the Chiu-ching tzii-yang 
JLFEFE , dated 1710, made when he was seventy years of age, 
Mao I, one of Mao’s sons who had helped him in his printing 
work, recalled that in his youth his father had employed no less 
than twenty craftsmen in his workshop; and that the blocks already 
cut at that time were in excess of 100,000.° This number was 
undoubtedly even greater when Mao was at the height of his 
printing career. 

In spite of Mao’s excellent library, less use of it was made in 
collating and proof-reading than one could wish; and Mao has 
been frequently criticized for the many errors found in his works. 
It seems that he emphasized the quantity rather than the quality 
of his output. Financially, too, his enterprise was not very success- 
ful. Early in the Ch‘ing period he was forced to dispose of his 


58 The blocks which Mao cut bear the designation “Chi-ku ko”; those previously 
cut by Hu are without it. 

5° Wane Ming-shéng, E-shu pien 14. 14b. 

°° Quoted in Yana Shao-ho’s annotated catalogue, the Ying-shu yii-lu 1. 52a-53b 
PHAN , TREES ER. 

°1 In his treatise on book collecting, the T's‘ang-shu chi-yao fee Ft fe EE , Sun Ts‘ung- 
tien FRGEYE, a Ch'ing bibliophile, said, “The Thirteen Classics and Seventeen 
Dynastic Histories printed by the Chi-ku ko of the Mao family were hastily collated. 
With many errors, these books are not to be treasured.” 
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property © as well as his blocks, which were soon dispersed and, 
in other hands, deteriorated. Yet because of the volume of books 
that he printed, they can be found today in practically any library 
of importance. 

Because of the large consumption of paper attendant upon so 
constant a stream of production Mao had two special varieties 
made in the province of Kiangsi, a thicker one known as Mao-pien 
4 and one thinner, the Mao-t‘ai EX ; and these terms are still 
used today. 

In direct contrast to Mao, another well-known and earlier 
collector, Fan Ch‘in 12% (T. 258) H. 344: 1506-1585) of Ningpo, 
whose T‘ien-i ko K—F4J * was the most famous library in the Ming 
period, printed very few works. Best known of his products were 
the Erh-shih-chung ch‘i-shu —+*8##. He also printed many 
others, some of which have been reproduced in the Ssii-pu ts‘ung- 
k‘an. Because of the comparatively limited numbers Fan put out 
for each work, his books are relatively rare today. A son, Fan 
Ta-ch‘ung %2X?P, also printed a few works; but none of these 
seems to have been regarded very highly. 


°2In a preface to the Thirteen Classics and the Seventeen Dynastic Histories, dated 
1656, Mao reveals that he was forced to sell 300 mow of his fields in order to finance 
the printing of these voluminous works. 

°° Ch‘ang-chao ho-chih, 1904. 32. 25a-25b ‘HS HR Arie. 

°* There are apparently two explanations to the name. The first one was given by 
Juan Yiian CIC (T. {AIC H. ZES¢: 1764-1849) who in a preface to a catalogue 
of the T‘ien-i ko, dated 1808, states that it comes from a passage in the Classic of 
Changes, reading, “To heaven belongs (the number) one; . . . to earth, six.” These 
are the numbers of the Great Expansion. Thus the “heavenly one creates the water 
and the earthly six completes it K—AEJK, HUFK BE.” As it was, the building had 
two stories: on the second floor, which was used to house books, there was only one 
open room, separated, however, into six partitions by book-shelves. Heaven stands for 
water, earth for fire, and that water could overcome fire. Thus the library got its 
name, the Heavenly One Tower. 

The second explanation was offered by an earlier writer, Cu‘tan Tsu-wang Ais 
¢ BK and gt I]: 1705-1755), who, in an essay on the rubbings from inscribed 
stone tablets contained in the T‘ien-i ko, said that when the library was completed, a 
pond, surrounded by all kinds of plants including bamboo, was built at its front. But 
still Fan did not have a suitable name for the new edifice. After going over his own 
collection of rubbings, he found a piece on the T‘ien-i ch‘iih FL—}t, (the T‘ien-i Pond), 
originally written by a famous scholar and calligraphist of the Yiian dynasty, CureH 
Hsi-ssi: #8 {Z 19; (T. GAA: 1274-1344). Fan Ch'in was so delighted with this dis- 
covery that he named the library the T‘ien-i ko. 
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In this class of private printers were also local officials who, 
paying expenses from their own salaries, printed books during their 
incumbency.® For want of a better term, these may be called 
semi-official printers. When Li Yiian-yang, who has been men- 
tioned elsewhere, was governor of Fukien during the period of 
Chia-ching, he printed commentaries to the Thirteen Classics in 
416 chiian as well as a number of other important works. It is 
commonly known as the “ Min edition fJ4.” 

It was also a custom for officials of a certain locality to specialize 
in one type of work. In Shantung, for example, high officials of 
that province again and again issued editions of the Ch‘ung-hsiu 
Chéng-ho ching-shih chéng-lei pei-yung pén-ts‘ao HEWN 
aa AAS in 30 chiian, a Chinese herbal written by T‘ana 
Shén-wei JUG (T. #70) of the Sung dynasty. This was pub- 
lished in 1468 by YUan Chieh JR@E (T. 3: chin-shih of 1445) ; 
again in 1523, by Cu‘in Féng-wu PRE (T. 30%: chin-shih of 
1496) ; once more in 1552, by Cnou Ch‘ung JA; in 1572, by Fu 
Hsi-chih ##r#; and finally in 1625, by Ts‘ao Ju-chén Wik 
#4.°° All these five re-editions were based upon the 1249 edition 
by Cuane Ts‘un-hui 77M (T. BWM) , owner of the studio of the 
Hui-ming hsiian }#94#F and friend of the famous poet, YUAN 
Hao-wén ICRP] (T. #2: 1190-1275) .°7 

A careful examination of these editions reveals that some were 
not printed from new blocks as was claimed, but were merely 
reprints from already cut blocks, with slight alterations. The new 
incumbent, it appears, simply took over the blocks, deleted the 
prefaces and names of the former sponsor, and substituted that of 
his own. 

It so irked a certain Cuta San-chin R=3 (T. HE: 1534-1592) 
that when in 1586 he printed a collection of memorials by Ming 
statesmen entitled Huang-Ming liang-ch‘ao su-ch‘ao 32) FA EABESY 


°5 Wana Shih-chén, Chu-i lu, K‘ang-hsi edition, 7.16b —--- i, JE 3 BR. 

°° The Library of Congress possesses all these editions except the one dated 1468. 

°7 Many catalogues give the date of this edition by mistake as 1204, not taking into 
consideration the three words “Pog ” after the date “> Fe Fi A -f-,” which sets 
it of course not at the beginning of the cycle, but some years later, in the first chi-yu 
year following. 
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in 20 chiian, he appended a note to it admonishing his fellow 
officials to collate works more carefully before they were published, 
and rebuking them for using others’ work as their own. 

When this same Cua was a high official of the Board of Revenue, 
he had had access to many memorials that he copied, editing them 
for publication. Still others re-copied them from him before he 
was ready to print and issued this collection as their own work. 
Therefore when he became the Governor of Paoting RIE he deter- 
mined to bring out a correct edition, which he did; appending to 
it the following note: 


“ The texts of printed memorials should be carefully established; 
yet recent works show that they are not adequately classified and 
their order confused. Sometimes the same memorial appears at 
two different places; or one memorial is erroneously credited to 
another author. Less serious mistakes are misprints and omissions. 
The present text has been carefully checked; and I request that 
henceforth scholars of this city will please insist that works of 
contemporaries should not be inserted so as to disturb the order 
of this original edition. Alas! Mistakes have been committed by 
my predecessors; but they should not be repeated by my successors. 
Will those who follow me please keep this in mind.” 


In this same category of semi-official printers was WANG Wén- 
shéng 7E3C#t (T. 78: chin-shih of 1511), who was prefect of 
Foochow in the period of Chia-ching, and was later promoted to 
be Governor of Yunnan. A poet and fine man of letters, WANG 
published a number of historical works. In 1549 he printed the 
Ch‘ien-Han shu in 120 chiian as well as the Hou-Han shu in an 
equal number of chiian. In addition to these two important works, 
Wane was also noted for his other histories, as well as commen- 
taries to J-li fi. In printing these works, he enlisted the help 
of several erudite scholars of Foochow to help him in his collations. 

Another subject remains to be discussed. In the Ming period 
many publishers, professional or otherwise, compiled ts‘ung-shu, 
which they themselves printed.** There was much activity in the 
Wan-li period in the production of such works. If listed, the most 


°® Wana Ming-shéng, E-shu pien 14. 13b-14a. 
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important of these general ts‘wng-shu would make quite an im- 
posing show. The important ones printed at this time are the 
Liang-ching i-pien WAGER in 75 chiian, compiled by Hu Wei- 
hsin HIER (chin-shih of 1559), printed in 1582; the Han-Wei 
ts‘wng-shu PT which included two hundred and fifty works, 
compiled by Cu‘inc Jung % (T. 14-), was printed in 1592; 
the Pi-ts‘é hui-han by SHEN Shih-lung and Hu Chén-héng, printed 
in 1603; the I-mén kuang-tu FP K, compiled by Cuou Li-ching 
BR (T. 2 H. #238 A.) , and printed in 1603; the Pao-Yen 
t'ang pi-chi RBVEWE containing 228 titles, compiled by Cu‘in 
Chi-ju Peaeie (T. 8% H. 84: 1558-1639) and printed about 
1606; the Chi-lu hui-pien #22 in 216 chiian, compiled by 
Suin Chieh-fu Wit (chin-shih of 1559) and printed in 1617; 
the Ku-chin i-shih G43R#, consisting of 42 works, compiled by 
Wu Kuan #8; the Pai-hai ### compiled by SHanc Wei-chiin 
PEMEYA (T. 0%); and the Ko-chih ts‘ung-shu #3638 compiled 
by Hu Wén-huan 320% (T. 4817 H. 2E). Some of these are 
excellent specimens of printing, in spite of the defect: of editing. 
The I-mén kuang-tu, for instance, contains many examples of fine 
woodcut illustrations. The Ku-chin i-shih, although not very com- 
mendable for its editing, was also a most creditable performance 
as far as printing is concerned. It should be added that many of 
these works have been reproduced in facsimile in our own times. 

Similarly, a large number of other important Ming ts‘wng-shu 
were edited and printed both before and after this reign. One of 
the most unsatisfactory features of what was often otherwise a 
commendable undertaking, was that most of these works were 
hastily and carelessly edited, thus defeating the purpose of their 
compilation. The editors did not follow the original texts very 
faithfully; most of them were tempted to alter either the contents 
or their titles, a fundamental defect unfortunately inherent in 
Ming printing as a whole. 

Early in the Ming dynasty it was also customary for officials 
sent out by the central government to print a few books, defraying 
expenses out of their own purse and presenting them to superior 
and fellow officials in Peking as well as to their friends. These were 
usually wrapped in a piece of cloth or brocade for presentation; 


6 
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and thus came to be known as the “handkerchief edition #44 
4.” Unfortunately, most of these were carelessly printed. After 
the Wan-li period this practice was discontinued, and we hear from 
one source that gifts later took the form of silver instead. 

One last point should not pass unmentioned. During the Ming 
period the examination system played a very important part in 
the national life, and the so-called “ eight-legged essay 7WBEXC” was 
an indispensable requirement for success. Enterprising printers 
therefore were quick to perceive the commercial value of the 
examinations papers as guides for further prospective candidates. 
The chin-shih papers with comments and punctuation—a fact to 
be noted—were first printed in the sixteenth century in Soochow 
and i .ngchow. Book-dealers from the north acquired them and 
in their turn placed them on the market. Printers in Fukien like- 
wise reproduced them at a profit. But the system, beginning as 
book piracy, later became orthodox. In 1587 the Supervisorate of 
Rites suggested that the best papers in the periods of Hung-chih 
(1488-1505) , Chéng-té (1506-1521) , and Chia-ching (1522-1567) 
be printed by various local schools to serve as examples for future 
candidates.” 


From the discussion of Ming printing above, we can agree that 
it preserved some of the best elements of Sung printing by wood- 
cut, conceded to be perhaps the finest in the history of printing; 
and that it prepared the way for further developments, such as 
those in movable type, in the following dynasty. Because of the 
large scale of its production, many important literary works, 
which would have otherwise been lost, were thus preserved and 
have passed on to this day. It remains for us now to discuss a few 
general physical characteristics of Ming printing. 

Early in the dynasty the general style followed that of the Yiian 
dynasty. The calligraphic style of the famous artist and man of 
letters, CHao Méng-fu #498 (T. $F: 1254-1327) , was usually 
accepted. A heavy line at the upper part of the folded leaf and 
above the “ fish-tail,’” known as the “ black-edge #0,” together 


°° Ky Yen-wu, Jih-chih lu, 1793. 18. 5b BARB, HANS. 
70 Cuao I, Kai-yii ts‘ung-k‘ao, 1790. 33. 2b. 
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with double-line borders which enclose the text, so common in the 
time of the Mongols, are characteristic. Later in the Ming period 
the printers dispensed with the “ black-edge ”; and also substituted 
single lines for the borders.” During the periods of Chéng-té and 
Chia-ching, the calligraphic style, too, was changed to what has 
erroneously been called Sung style Ai, with which it certainly 
cannot be favorably compared. It became usual as a professional 
style for printing.” 

Printing by woodcut is a fine art; and its success depends to a 
large extent upon the skill of block-cutters whose task is to transfer 
faithfully the written text. For this reason, their ability made 
much difference in the finished product; and in recognition of their 
skill, their names were often recorded, in smaller characters, gen- 
erally on the lower edge of certain of the folded leaves or in some 
other conspicuous part of the work. This was a practice dating 
back to Sung printing. 

Since Soochow was the center of fine printing in this period, let 
us consider its craftsmen. Early in the Ming period, in 1370, the 
Ch‘in-yu t‘ang #A2 of Wane Ching-jén KE published the 
Chén-kuan chéng-yao AWBE, in 10 chiian, by Wu Ching 2% 
(T. 8%#: 670-749). After the Table of Contents is a stamp read- 
ing, “ Cut by the Ch‘in-yu t‘ang of the Wane family in the winter 
of 1370.” After the preface is a line in smaller characters, “ Cut 
by Luv Sui-liang JB [who] resides in Wu-chiin.” This example 
may be considered typical. One of the best works in the early 
Ming period, this book followed the pattern of Yiian printing with 
small characters in the calligraphic style of CuHao Méng-fu, the 
heavy line at the upper margin of the folded leaf and with borders 
in double line. Thus Lu Sui-liang, of Soochow, seems to be the 
first Ming cutter of whom we have any record. 

In the period of Chia-ching, a number of other woodblock 
cutters were known in Soochow, such as Huane Chou-hsien, YEN 
Ch‘un f##, Yeu Piao, Li Tsung-hsin, L1 Ch‘ing, Curn Hsien, Li 
Ch‘ao 38, and Coane Chih #2, some of whom we have already 


71 Foreword by Cu‘ten Ta-yung $8 ACH, dated 1693, to the Ming anthology of 
prose, Ming-wén tsai, edited by Hsten Hsi BEER, HAC HE. 
72 Shu-lin yii-hua PF 4a-5a Sb iia - 
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mentioned in other paragraphs; and whom we again list here chiefly 
for record. 

In a facsimile reprint of a Sung edition of the K‘ung-tzi chia-yii 
4L-$RiF , containing the discourses of Conructus, together with 
commentaries by Wane Su EH (T. HE: 195-256) , in 10 chiian, 
the date of transcription and cutting, in addition to names of the 
craftsmen, are recorded. A note at the end of the last chiian reads: 
“Transcribed by Wu Shih-yung; cut by Huane Chou-hsien and 
Curn Hsien on the fifteenth day of the fifth month, 1554.” This 
work, included also in the Ssii-pu ts‘wng-k‘an, was sponsored by 
Hvuane Lu-tséng, brother of Huane Shéng-tséng, whose works 
have already been mentioned in a previous passage. The works of 
the cutter, Huana Chou-hsien, were so numerous that editors of 
the Sst-k‘u Catalogue were inclined to think that he was not only 
a block-cutter but also a professional printer with a prosperous 
business.” 

Occasionally names of writers who transcribed the text for the 
blocks accompany those of the block-cutters. During the period 
of Chia-ching, Yanc Féng #@J&, Cnovu Tz‘i, Wu Yao, Wu Shih- 
yung, and Cu‘ren Shih-chieh SHEE, all natives or residents of 
Soochow, are recorded as having transcribed a number of fine 
works. The fact that their names appeared with those of the 
engravers is perhaps a tribute to their skill. It is interesting to 
note that in one of the works he executed in 1501, the T“ieh-yai 
wén-chi BEC, being the literary works of YANG Wei-chén % 
MERA (T. BRK: 1296-1370) , in 5 chiian, Yana Féng, the first men- 
tioned of these men, indicated the place where he had transcribed 
it. At the end of the last chiian, a statement reads, “‘ Written at 
the Chéng-i Academy E##%c in Yangchow #34 by Yane Féng 
of Ku-su 44## [i. e. Soochow].”” Wu Yao, the calligraphist, and 
Hvuane Chou-hsien, the block-cutter, together executed a number 
of outstanding works. 

In exceptional cases skillful artisans not only transcribed the 
text but also cut the blocks. In 1528 was published in Hangchow 
the Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien in 294 chiian, together with a supplement 


78 Chiian 193, under Erh-shih-liu chia T‘ang-shih —-FHK RR FE. 
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in 30 chiian and a preface by K‘una T‘ien-yin LAIMA (T. wR 
H. X4%, chin-shih of 1532), a prolific printer at that time. After 
K‘une’s preface is a line reading, “Transcribed and cut by CHANG 
Shih %#¢4£ of Ku-su.” This work was started in the sixth month of 
1527 and completed in the third month of the following year. That 
so very long a work could be produced by a single man in such a 
short period is hardly credible. It can, therefore, be assumed that 
only parts of the work were done by CuHanc himself and that 
probably he was able to handle either part of the work as desired. 

Another similar case may be added. In 1594 Cx‘tin So-yiin 
BRATS (T. +A) published the Su-shih i-chich MRAM, an ex- 
position of the Classic of Changes in 9 chiian by the great Sung 
essayist and poet, Su Shih # (T. 8%: 1036-1101) , better known 
by his courtesy name of Su Tung-p‘o #24. On the first leaf of 
the preliminary chiian are four small characters reading, “ Tran- 
scribed and cut by Liu Féng #))/B..” 

It should not be concluded from the preceding paragraphs, how- 
ever, that texts were transcribed for the blocks only by professional 
copyists. Sometimes famous calligraphists were asked to do the 
writing. For instance, when Hsinc Jang We (T. 42) was 
Libationer of the National Academy, he transcribed in 1468 the 
text of the Kuan-chén ‘is, a book of ethies for officials in a single 
chiian by Lis Pén-chung BAP (T. JB: chin-shih of 1136). 
Hs1ne was noted for his penmanship and turned out an excellent 
piece of work. 

Similarly the text of the Yiin-hsien tsa-chi S(W#HEE , a series 
of episodes of doubtful origin ascribed to Fina Chih %#, dated 
901, was written by Yu Yiin-wén MBX (T. AK: 1511-1579), 
a famous calligrapher, at the request of his friend, YeH Kung-huan 
AIR (T. (Ai: chii-jén of 1546) , the sponsor. Yru’s studio was 
named Lii-chu t‘ang #77, being the original name of the library 
of Yrn’s great grandfather, Yeu Shéng ##t (T. SP: 1420- 
1474), a famous collector earlier in the Ming period. This re- 
edition, executed in 1571, was well done, and is included in the 
second series of the Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 

In extremely rare cases sponsors liked ‘to include information 
regarding the progress of the printing. An example of this practice 
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is found in a work edited and sponsored by Ku Ch‘i-ching BuG# 
(T. 53%), a native of Wusih, whose studio was named the Ch‘i- 
tzii chai #*#%. Belonging to the collector-printer class, Ku was 
not only a public servant and voluminous writer, but also a well- 
known printer. In 1556 he issued a fine edition of Lei chien T‘ang 
Wang Yu-ch‘éng shih-chi AS/HELAAKRE in 10 chiian and 
Wén-chi XK in 4 chiian, being a collection of prose and poems 
by the famous T‘ang writer, Wana Wei E#E (T. Bi: 699-759) , 
classified and with commentary. 

The above work bears a note reading, “ Cutting began on the 
fifteenth day of the twelfth month in 1555 and was completed on 
the first day of the sixth month of 1556.” At the end of each chiian 
it records the persons who were responsible for its proof-reading, 
together with the date of cutting; and in addition, at the very 
beginning of the book there is a leaf giving a list of all the persons 
who participated in the work, as well as a detailed table of the 
transcription, proof-reading, cutting, printing and binding. In 
brief, the record proves the careful planning and execution of this 
book which has been highly prized. 

Finally, as a precautionary measure, many works give the num- 
ber of characters on each leaf, together with the names of the 
block-cutters and writers, at the lower edge of the folded leaves. 
This information, besides helping to ascertain the correct numbers, 
may have served to provide the basis on which remuneration of 
the artisans was made. 

In the Ming dynasty there were several centers for the printing 
industry: Soochow, Nanking, Hangchow, Huichow, Yangchow 
and Chien-yang. The first three led in quality, and the last place 
in quantity. According to Hu Ying-lin BIMEWR (T. 7G: 1551- 
1602) , a scholar-collector, there were during his life four principal 
book markets: Peking, Nanking, Soochow, and Lin-an e® 
(modern Hangchow) .* Books printed in Peking, he says, were 
three times as expensive as those printed in Chekiang because of 
the high cost of paper there. Furthermore, because of naturally 


"4 Ching-chi hui-t‘ung 4. 5a-5b (In his Shao-shih shan-fang pi-ts‘ung 7D 3 |] BRE, 
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heavy transportation charges considering the distances involved, 
books produced in the south were priced much higher in the north. 
Before the disastrous fire at Chien-yang in 1499, it was the most 
important book center; but after that date, the book market was 
shifted to Nanking because it was more conveniently located. 

Hv Ying-lin also gives a few helpful points in ascertaining the 
value of books,” as applicable in China today as they were three 
centuries ago. These were: whether the book was in manuscript 
or in print; if it was the former, whether there were any mistakes; 
if it was printed, whether the cutting of blocks was well executed; 
the quality of paper; the condition of binding; whether the im- 
pressions were early or late; whether the work was in urgent de- 
mand or not, in addition to its usefulness; and finally, when and 
where the book was printed. 

In spite of the many commendable characteristics of Ming 
printing, there were numerous defects which have been commonly 
acknowledged, time and again. Yeu Té-hui pointed out a few 
noticeable shortcomings; ** and we may draw our own conclusions 
as follows: In the first place, the Ming printers were inclined to 
delete portions of the text and to alter either the titles or the 
contents at their own pleasure. If there were any gaps, they also— 
an even more dangerous proceeding—supplied the passages from 
their imagination. Secondly, the books were not carefully proof- 
read; and errors were many. Thirdly, the Ming publishers were 
fond of using old forms of characters which were no longer current, 
merely to display their seemingly profound erudition. Making 
extravagant claims, they very often stated that they had based 
their editions on those issued in the past. As we have shown, even 
an outstanding collector like Mao Chin did not utilize to the fullest 
extent the enormous resources provided in his own library, either 
in collation or proof-reading. 

To give only one example of the ignorance and negligence of one 
of the Ming printers, a professional printer reproduced a Sung 
edition of the Féng-su t‘ung-i AiR, in 10 chiian, by Yine 
Shao #8) of the Han dynasty, but included the preface of a Yiian 


78 Ibid. 4. 5a-5b. 78 Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 7. 9b-13b. 
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edition. While the format and the general make-up of the pages 
followed that of a Yiian edition, the style of the characters was 
distinctly that of the Sung period. Consequently much confusion 
has resulted in later attempts to ascertain the time in which the 
work had actually been executed. This lack of care was especially 
noticeable in works coming from professional printers. 

It is interesting to note here what Cu‘EN Chi-ju, a highly re- 
spected scholar and book collector toward the end of the Ming 
dynasty, had to say with regard to careful printing. He stated: 


“Whenever I obtained an old work it was first collated and 
then copied; after copying it was collated again; after collating it 
was cut; after cutting it was collated once more; after collating it 
was then printed; and after printing it was collated once again. In 
spite of such precautions, still there were mistakes such as the 
characters lu # for yii & and ti # for hu fé—two or three errors 
out of every one hundred characters... .” 


The above statement tends to prove the chances of error in 
printing, but it does not bear out the quality of Cx‘EN’s own 
output. As a matter of fact, he did not print any books worthy 
of mention except perhaps the Pao-Yen t‘ang pi-chi, which was 
most unsatisfactory as far as collation and editing are concerned. 

This negligence and seemingly callous indifference to accuracy 
are attributable on the whole to the superficiality of Ming scholar- 
ship. The same lack of depth is noticeable also in Ming original 
writings and compilations, which though by no means meager were 
in general uninspired and largely made up of platitudes. The 
Ming men of letters, living in an atmosphere of comparative tran- 
quillity, sank into intellectual lethargy, emphasizing the physical 
appearance of their books rather than their accuracy. So far as 
general scholarship was concerned, “brilliance ”—the character 
chosen to represent the dynasty—was dimmed by the very lack of 
thoroughness so characteristic of the following dynasty. Yet, in 
spite of these faults, Ming printing flourished, for reasons we shall 
presently state. 


7 Tai-ping ch‘ing-hua FZ YG (In Mei-kung tsa-chu Ji ARES 2. 21b-22a, 
Pao-Yen t‘ang pi-chi). 
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During its existence of two hundred and seventy-six years 
through seventeen sovereigns, the Ming dynasty was especially 
noted for its love of luxury and superficial brilliance. With the 
exception of a few emperors, notably the vigorous founder, Hung- 
wu, and his son, Yung-lo, most of them seem to have had just 
mediocre ability. After Yung-lo, only Hsiian-té and Hung-chih 
could be considered capable, but they enjoyed comparatively short 
reigns: the former was on the throne for only ten years from 1426 
to 1436 and the latter for eighteen years from 1488 to 1506. Still, 
culturally, they accomplished a great deal for the benefit of the 
country. The rest were sensualists who left the affairs of state in 
the hands of unscrupulous favorites or notorious eunuchs. 

Because of these underlying conditions, after the reign of Yung- 
lo, there was very little scholarship under imperial patronage. With 
the outstanding exception of the Yung-lo ta-tien *K#AE, named 
after this emperor, and the greatest Chinese encyclopedia ever 
compiled, compilations on a large scale were conspicuous by their 
absence. The late Li Chin-hua #H (T. Jif: 1899-1937) made 
an exhaustive study of such works.”* He estimated that in the 
course of the Ming period there were only about two hundred 
works of this kind compiled under imperial auspices, over half of 
which were put out during the periods of Hung-wu and Yung-lo. 
Of these the production of the Hung-wu period was nearly double 
that of his successors. The number of literary compilations at the 
request or with the sanction of other sovereigns falls off sharply. 
Few of them manifested much interest in literature, let alone the 
production of lengthy or significant collections; and all these facts 
contribute to explain the superficial character and, in many cases, 
the poor taste of the output of the Ssii-li chien, then controlled by 
almost illiterate eunuchs. By contrast, official publications in the 
Ch‘ing period were of an infinitely superior order because their 
printing was entrusted to highly educated and capable scholars. 

So much for a rapid appraisal of books printed under official 
auspices. Books produced by private individuals owe their origins 


78 Ming-tai ch‘ih-chuan shu-k‘ao WACKER FZ . Harvard-Yenching Institute Sino- 
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to entirely different circumstances. As we have already seen, a 
great proportion of the fine printing of the Ming period was pro- 
duced during the periods of Chia-ching and Wan-li, which, for all 
other purposes, was distinctly unfavorable to scholarly enterprise. 
And yet ironically enough the pure art of printing not only flour- 
ished but even reached new heights at this time. The reasons for 
this paradox are not hard to find. 

It is true that Chia-ching was of a violent disposition, and was 
also extremely superstitious, later becoming deeply engrossed in 
Taoist practices. Wan-li was profligate and irresponsible, wholly 
declining the duties of government for twenty years and leaving 
affairs of state in the hands of Yen Sung Mee (T. HE: 71480- 
1565). Given their lethargic personal attitudes toward cultural 
matters, these emperors maintained what may be termed a laissez- 
faire policy in this respect. There was no regimentation of talents 
as under the Manchus; and the more enterprising scholars and 
artisans were given a free hand to experiment and develop what- 
ever subjects or technique they chose. Furthermore, with the intro- 
duction under Hung-wu of the so-called “eight-legged essay ” 
which worked to fill the mind of the nation with ill-understood 
classical allusions and stereotyped opinions, scholars after a while 
naturally sought some sort of diversion to give vent to their 
energies. In printing they found a partial solution; and this alone 
may explain its remarkable flourishing during the Ming dynasty. 
Later when the Manchus had got control of the nation, there were 
many other things to occupy scholars’ attention. They had also 
first to adjust their lives to a new and foreign rule; and conse- 
quently, the new environment was not so propitious for the develop- 
ment of fine printing, as it had been in the earlier period. 

Still another reason why Ming printing flourished is the fact that 
the tempo of Ming life was favorable to the connoisseur. Although 
there were intermittent wars on the Mongolian border and in 
Indo-China, in addition to the very annoying inroads of Japanese 
pirates along the coastal areas, the interior of the empire was at 
peace during the greater part of the period. Material prosperity 
reached new heights; labor was cheap and plentiful.” Consequently, 


7° Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 7. 18b-l5a. 
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the industrial arts, especially those of porcelain and metal working, 
and printing, as we have seen, rose on the same general tide. 

Many scholars, disgusted with the corrupt politics and official 
jobbery of the time, retired to private life, which was easy in a 
time of peace. In this atmosphere of uninterrupted leisure, they 
organized various societies for philosophical speculation and art- 
istic appreciation. Many of these were in such centers as Soochow 
and Hangchow, where, far removed from the maelstrom of politi- 
cal corruption and revolting incompetency of the central govern- 
ment in the north, they were in a position to acquire and enjoy 
works of art. If more attention had been paid to collation and 
editing, the result would have been perfect. 

After the establishment of the Ch‘ing dynasty the economic base 
of the nation was disrupted, and for a while the rhythm of life 
was destroyed. For at least a generation, people were forced to 
shift their attention to more material fields, and consequently, fine 
printing, in common with other artistic production, showed a 
certain decline. The setback, however, proved to be only tem- 
porary. By the mid-K‘ang-hsi period the Ch‘ing genius for organi- 
zation had clearly shown itself; and the talents of the country, 
although shifted into new channels, were more and more in demand 
in the capital and at the service of the now secure dynasty.* 
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Ryiimon sekkutsu no kenkya GAPIAROWFZE (A Study of the 
Buddhist Cave-temples at Lung-mén, Honan) by Mizuno Seichi 
AKEFH— and Nacauiro Toshio 3/8 ®4E with the collaboration 
of TsuKAMoro Zenryii R42 and Kasuea Reichi # HWS, 
A publication of the Téhd-bunka Kenkyijo RA XHHAAM, 
the Zauho Press, Toky6, 1941. Large quarto (143 by 11 inches) , 
pp. XVI, 482 (text), pp. 103 (photographs) , pp. 28 (reproduc- 
tions of rubbings) , pp. xu, 17 (English summaries). Price, Yen 
40.00. 


This sumptuous volume is the second of a series by Professors 
Mizuno and NaGcautiro on Buddhist cave temples in north China. 
The first is Kyddosan sekkutsu #2 44%8 (The Buddhist Cave- 
temples of Hsiang-t‘ang-ssti #¢4¢5¥ on the frontier of Honan and 
Hopei) , Kyéto, 1937. This new work, because of the greater im- 
portance of the site, is a much larger and more elaborate book. In 
the reviewer’s opinion it represents a considerable advance in the 
study of Buddhist monuments in China. 

The two authors have been prepared by long training in the 
fields of archaeology, sinology and Buddhist studies for this great 
undertaking. They are both members of the Kydto Institute of 
Oriental Culture and are associated with Kyéto Imperial Uni- 
versity. They both studied under the late Dr. Hamada Kosaku 
7A SEE , to whose memory they have dedicated this work. Pro- 
fessor TsuKAMOTO, who writes the historical analysis of the mate- 
rial is also a member of the Institute, a lecturer at the Kydto 
Imperial University, and a priest of Mydsenji, Kyoto. He is 
president of the Shina Bukkyéshi Gakkai X FMA H BF (Society 
for the study of the history of Chinese buddhism) and is the 
editor of the journal of that society. The authors have had at 
their disposal the superb library of western and oriental books at 
the Kydto Institute of Oriental Culture and the services of an 
excellent photographer, Mr. Hapacut Osamu Fifi. The 28 
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pages of rubbings reproduced here are selected from the collection 
Lung-mén ch‘iian-t‘o #HPI2% , presented to the Institute by the 
late Mr. Kurokawa Koshichi #/N#+. 

For the western reader the question immediately arises as to 
whether this new work supersedes volume 1 part 2 of the Mission 
archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale and the volume of 
plates which CHavaNnneEs devoted largely to the Lung-mén site. 
In the reviewer’s opinion the present work by no means supersedes 
that of CHAvANNEs, but it does supplement it in many important 
respects. 

Professors Mizuno and NaGaAutro explain that, due to local 
political conditions, they were able to spend only six days at the 
site in April, 1936. Hence they examined in detail only three minor 
caves, i.e. CHAVANNES’ O, S, and V caves, while they made a less 
thorough study of Cuavannss’ C, M, and X caves. Therefore 
when writing the description of each of the 28 western and 6 
eastern caves the authors were obliged, with the exceptions noted 
above, to gather their measurements and descriptive data from 
earlier works. This they have done well, and in each case they cite 
the page of the work from whichsthey drew their information. Aside 
from CHAVANNES, the archaeological works most frequently cited 
are the Shina bukkyd shiseki XM (Historical Sites of 
Chinese Buddhism) , published between 1925 and 1931 by SEKINO 
BHEF and Toxrwa 7 and the earlier works of TsuKAMOTO 
Yasushi #49} and Hmaxo Takurei PSS i. They refer to all 
the western accounts of the site and to many minor Japanese 
studies. Thus the first 140 pages should be considered less as a 
new field study than as a compendium of all the data now avail- 
able. The authors, however, do not stop with description. They 
draw upon the standard histories, Buddhist chronicles, siitra cata- 
logues, local records, early travel accounts, and many other sources 
to explain and interpret the sculpture and the inscriptions. They 
are at pains to document every interpretation of an iconographic 
or stylistic element. Not as field description, but as analysis, this 
study goes much further than Cuavannes. The student will still 
turn to the latter for vivid and precise descriptions of the site, but 
he should also consult this work for its wealth of collateral material. 
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Appendix I by Professor TsuKAmoro is entitled, “ Buddhism 
under the Northern Wei Dynasty as seen in the Cave-temples at 
Lung-mén.” He gives us a coherent, continuous account of the 
development of Buddhism throughout the 250 years when most 
of the temples were constructed. This hundred page essay with its 
selective use of all relevant Buddhist and secular histories inter- 
prets the ever-changing modes of execution at Lung-mén in the 
light of the evolution of the changing doctrines and beliefs of 
Chinese Buddhists during this period. He equates iconographic 
features and devotional inscriptions to the relevant passages of 
the siitras which inspired them. He traces the rise and fall of the 
popularity of different deities and their cults through an analysis 
of the images and inscriptions dedicated to each deity at different 
periods. For instance he shows us that the Northern Wei caves 
indicate a shift in the centre of devotional interest away from 
Sakyamuni towards Maitreya. This development he traces with 
abundant documentary evidence and rationalizes with great in- 
sight. Statistical data from the inscriptions plus corroborative his- 
torical evidence give the reader an insight behind the facade of 
pious stories usually considered as Chinese Buddhist history and 
permit him to see what Buddhism meant to each of the social 
levels of a highly stratified society over a period of 250 years. 
Professor TsUKAMOTO sees in these cave temples a panorama of 
the development from Indian Buddhism partly understood to “ an 
independent and consummately Chinese Buddhism.” His long 
training in the Buddhist clergy and in Buddhist studies, plus 
thorough scientific discipline and clarity of thought have given us 
what will long stand as a fundamental study of its kind. It is the 
type of essay which western scholars have thus far been unable 
to produce. 

Appendix II by Professors TsukKamMoTo and Mizuno with the 
collaboration of Mr. Kasuca Reichi reconstructs into modern 
characters the Lung-mén inscriptions. The authors have drawn 
upon 40 Chinese and Japanese epigraphical works. The major 
inscriptions, numbering 1047, are reconstructed in ten groups 
according to their location. The date, when possible, is given and 
is always converted to the western calendar; the donors’ names 
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are also given, and the lines are numbered as in the original in- 
scription. Following this is an index of all the major and minor 
inscriptions, totaling 2429. Here the texts of the minor tsao-hsiang 
32 ® are given, and the whole is cross-referenced to the preceding 
section. For each inscription references are given to the 40 epi- 
graphical works on which the reconstruction is based. The num- 
bers of the inscriptions translated by CHAVANNEs are also given, 
making it convenient to refer to the latter’s work. In this general 
index the dated inscriptions are given first, in chronological se- 
quence. Then the undated inscriptions are given in the order of 
the donors’ names according to the Japanese syllabary. Finally 
the index is completed by a short list of sittras of which passages 
were inscribed at Lung-mén. The last item, number 2429, refers to 
the only inscription of a medical formula. These inscriptions are 
clearly reproduced; variants are carefully noted, and sources are 
always cited. This section with its large characters, annotations, 
and elaborate cross-referencing is a much more convenient place 
to study the Chinese inscriptions than the small cramped texts 
given in CHAVANNES’ work. However, for the westerner, there is 
nothing here to take the place of CHAVANNEs’ careful translations 
of the inscriptions. Here again it would seem most profitable to 
use the two works together. 

Following the inscriptions the authors have compiled a table of 
variant types of characters occurring in the inscriptions. This is 
arranged according to the 214 classifiers. The ordinary printed 
form is first given, then the variants. Following each variant form 
is a reference to the number and line of the reconstituted inscrip- 
tions in which it occurs. There are, for example, 10 forms of we 
Hi, 13 forms of chich #, and 53 forms of hsiang *®. This section 
would be of great value to anyone wishing to familiarize himself 
with types of incised characters as they varied over a period of 
several hundred years. 

Photographic technique has greatly advanced during the last 
twenty years, and Mr. Hapacut has taken full advantage of that 
progress. While CHAVANNES, as a pioneer worker, was interested 
in having a photographic record of the walls of as many caves as 
possible, the present study does not attempt to repeat this work. 
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Mr. Hapacut has chosen to photograph a selection of the best- 
preserved and most interesting surfaces and figures. Modern tech- 
nique in lighting has been successfully employed. The use of 
hundreds of flash bulbs has revealed detail on the cave walls as if 
they had been photographed in bright sunlight. For this reason, 
and because of the large format, the sharpness of detail is remark- 
able, making study somewhat easier than in CHAvVANNES’ photo- 
graphs. Certain plates, notably the deva of plate 63 and the risi 
of plate 65 are executed with great artistic feeling. Mr. Hapacut’s 
series of T‘ang Dynasty Lohans from K‘an-ching-ssii A#: 
plates 82-96, is perhaps his outstanding achievement. In most cases 
where they photograph the same figure, Mr. Hapacut’s pictures 
are somewhat clearer than those of SirEN in volume 2 of his 
Chinese Sculpture. Though the student will appreciate the study 
value of these photographs, it should not be forgotten that 
CHAVANNES gives a more complete series of views and that much 
of what he reproduced has been destroyed and can no longer be 
photographed in situ. 

Following the photographs are 16 pages of reproductions of 
rubbings from inscriptions. These are remarkably clear and give 
a good sample of the types of incised characters. In each case the 
size of the original is given as well as the number referring to the 
reconstructed inscriptions earlier in the book. This series would 
be of use to the student who does not have access to a collection 
of original rubbings. Following this we have 12 pages of repro- 
ductions of rubbings from stone reliefs. They likewise are clearly 
identified, and the dimensions are given. The rubbings, covering 
in all 28 large pages, naturally provide more study material than 
is available at the end of volume 1 part 2 of CHAVANNEs, where 
only four small pages are devoted to rubbings, including only one 
of an inscription. However, they are at best only a sampling, and 
the serious student must of course consult a collection of original 
rubbings for detailed research. 

The English summaries at the end of the work are concise and 
clearly written. The general format of the work is excellent; the 
type is large and clear, the paper good. Internal cross-referencing 
is thorough. The 118 illustrations in the text are admirably chosen 
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to emphasize various architectural and decorative elements which 
the authors are discussing in the text. These, too, are indexed and 
their source indicated. Footnotes are precise; for western and 
Japanese works, volume and page are given; for Chinese works 
the chiian @ or p‘ien #§ number. There is a high standard of 
typographical accuracy. One possible criticism is that the book is 
much too large to be handled easily. In the reviewer’s opinion this 
work has earned a permanent place beside CHAVANNEs’ in the 
libraries of all scholars interested in the scientific study of Chinese 
art, Buddhism and cultural history. 
ArTHUR F. WricHT. 


Peking, March 18, 1942. 





